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The World Over 


HE last die-hard isolationist and 
Te remaining congenital ostrich 

in this country must have folded 
their tents like the Arabs and silently 
stolen away, after the Nazi blast at 
America just before Christmas. The of- 
ficial statement by the German Foreign 
Office spokesman is tremendously in- 
teresting to every citizen, because of 
the things it reveals, rather than be- 
cause of the things it says. Inveighing 
against our “moral aggression” and 
unsupportable “pinpricks,” is a new 
song played on an exceedingly old in- 
strument. 

With true Wagnerian musicianship, 
the Nazi poobahs are composing a 
tragic opera in which the leitmotif is 
insistently recurrent. And the familiar 
burden of the leitmotif adds up to this: 
America will be attacked if she shows 
a spirit of independence and the will 
to resist—overrun if she supinely ac- 
cepts the German command to ap- 
pease. The tune was run over in prac- 


tice sessions before the rapes of Czech- 
oslovakia, Poland, the Low Countries 
and Scandinavia. It was given a try- 
out performance before the fall of 
France. 

Now, Hitler makes ready for his 
grand tour. 

The British Empire performance is 


not doing too well, and the German 


Government must look ahead, hopeful 
of better-paying audiences. The only 
good prospects left are in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Our answer should be clear to the 
Germans by the time this ink is dry. 
That answer will not be couched in 
words. There can be, and will be, only 
one answer that the Nazis will under- 
stand. It is more guns, more planes, 
more ships, more tanks, more trained 
men, and a goodly supply of exceed- 
ingly dry powder. That has ever been 
America’s reply to tryants. 

Historically, this position has 
proved itself correct. We have, since 
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our first beginnings, successfully de- 
fended ourselves because of our in- 
genuity, courage and sturdy faith in 
our institutions, and we shall do so 
again if faced by the stark necessity. 

If the sad hour arrives, when we 
must take up arms, we must be pre- 
pared to launch an immediate offen- 
sive—a blitz attack that will quickly 
sweep the despots off the torn face of 
the world. We do not want to be com- 
pelled to do that, but if the unpleas- 
ant duty is forced upon us we shall 
not hesitate, we cannot hesitate a sin- 
gle moment. We must be ready to 
strike, and strike hard and fast. To do 
less would be treason to our sacred 
trust as citizens of a free nation. 

This duty imposes upon us the need 
to increase our defense production 
threefold or fourfold in the early 
months of 1941. By spring we must be 
an armed camp, prepared for any 
eventuality. That may spoil Hitler’s 
scheme for conquest. It’s just an off 
chance, but worth considering. 

The German nation seems to have 
made a complete revolution on the 
wheel of history, and it seems this is 
where we came in, back in 1916. At 
that time a gentleman named Wilhelm, 
then called Kaiser, began sending 
threats startlingly similar to this re- 
cent missive. Unfortunately, we then 
had as Secretary of State an apostle of 
appeasement named William Jennings 
Bryan. And he had a chief who, to a 
degree, backed up his policy, Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson. However, Wil- 
son finally became convinced that ap- 
peasement wouldn’t work, so he or- 
dered Bryan to answer Wilhelm in 
fighting terms. Bryan refused, and re- 
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signed. But it was too late, the Ger- 
mans had already decided that we 
were soft. 

Today, the Germans aren’t quite 
sure about us. Their foreign policy 
is proof of that uncertainty. 

But America is not, and cannot be 
concerned with what any foreign gov- 
ernment is thinking or planning. In 
these times any attempt to fathom 
those thoughts is both hazardous and 
foolhardy. Our course is clear. We 
must be ready for whatever eventual- 
ity we may be called upon to face, we 
must strengthen England with the ut- 
most that we are capable of giving, we 
must build our armaments and our 
moral forces until we are impregna- 
ble. 

The German rattlesnake has given 
us the first warning. When we strike 
we must kill the snake, not scotch it. 


Quid pro Quo 
[DESPITE the cries of the Falangists 
for the return to Spain of the em- 
pire of Philip II, despite the press at- 
tacks on the democracies, on Jews, on 
gold—in slavish imitation of Nazi and 
Fascist newspaper editorials—the 
likelihood is remote of an early entry 
of that country in the war, on the side 
of the Axis. Falangist agitators con- 
tinue to demand the return of Gibral- 
tar, and the official organ Arriba, in 
Madrid, demands almost daily that 
“Vichy prove the sincerity of its pro- 
fessed friendship for us”—presum- 
ably by making an outright gift to 
Franco of French Morocco, and of the 
southern French departments flanking 

the Pyrennees. 
But the mass of the Spanish people 
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are nearly starving, and their only 
hope of salvation lies in aid from Brit- 
ain. If it may be said that Spain is ex- 
acting from Britain a price to remain 
out of the war (and refuse Germany 
permission to transport soldiers over- 
land for an attack on Gibraltar), so 
may it be said that London is demand- 
ing a price for keeping alive some 
substantial part of the Spanish masses. 
Britain has now granted navicerts for 
the shipment of more than one million 
tons of wheat to Spain, and has “un- 
frozen” Spanish credits in Britain. 
Moreover, the British Government will 
permit the passage to Spain of Amer- 
ican foodstuffs, assuming that Madrid 
can obtain credits in the United States 
or, as is likely, obtain supplies via the 
American Red Cross. 

Britain is also willing to send man- 
ganese ore, which Spain needs urgent- 
ly, meat, milk and other goods to 
Spain, and she has contracted for the 
year’s crop of Spanish oranges—but 
for a price. That price is that Spain 
does nothing to facilitate the Axis at- 
tacks. It appears, short of an over- 
whelming and sudden Germany vic- 
tory, that Spain will pay, since the Ma- 
drid Government is doubtless aware 
that it can expect nothing at this time, 
in the way of food, from the Nazis. It 
is always possible, on the other hand, 
that Germany will force the issue and 
demand use of Spain’s Atlantic ports, 
as well as a back entrance to Gibraltar. 


British Outlook 


QOURCES over here that are prone 

to describe themselves as “com- 
petent,” or “authoritative,” or even 
*“semi-official,’’ in mid-December 
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warned against taking too sanguine a 
view of Britain’s position, following 
the Italian rout in North Africa and 
the consistent western advances of the 
Greco-British forces in Albania. Even 
the layman, of course, can understand 
that these spectacular successes cut no 
ice, militarily speaking, in the situa- 
tion still confronting England. The col- 
umns of panicky Italians, trapped by 
the British Imperial Army of the Nile, 
comprising not only British contin- 
gents but bodies of Indian native 
troops, Anzacs, Frenchmen and Poles, 
will cause no diminution in the Nazi 
air attacks on Britain, nor make it 
more difficult for Germany to continue 
and increase her submarine assaults 
on British and neutral shipping. Also, 
the great Allied victory on all sides of 
Sidi Barrani has made no irreparable 
dent in Mussolini’s air force, and even 
with the losses of Marshal Graziani in 
men—estimated as high as 75,000— 
the Italian forces now in Libya may 
still exceed those of the British com- 
mand by a substantial margin. 
Nevertheless, it seems to us that 
what these “competent” sources over- 
look, or minimize, is the enormous 
psychological value to the Allies in 
having achieved the initiative, at least 
momentarily. The effect of that, while 
intangible, must be profound on the 
morale of the “British Imperial Army 
of the Nile,” and upon the Greco- 
Anglo forces in Greece and Albania. 
We can only speculate upon the effect 
of these victories upon the people with- 
in metropolitan France, and upon the 
forces of General Charles de Gaulle in 
colonial France. Not to mention, final- 
ly, the attitude toward Vichy of Gen- 
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eral Maxime Weygand; he has said, 
in an interview given the North Amer- 
ican Newspaper Alliance (see page 
429), that he is wholeheartedly behind 
Marshal Pétain, but it is perhaps high- 
ly significant that General Weygand 
seemed, in his remarks, to have taken 
elaborate pains to avoid saying that he 
saw eye to eye with the Vichy régime. 
There is a good deal of difference be- 
tween one soldier saying he supports 
a superior officer, and saying he sup- 
ports the cabinet which the latter 
heads. 

Aside from the British-Greek suc- 
cesses, the most encouraging element 
in the situation last month was the ous- 
ter of Vice Premier Pierre Laval, a 
move which these columns have many 
times predicted, if prematurely. What 
has happened, apparently, is that La- 
val, who in mid-month was under ar- 
rest at the Chateau de Pellevoisin, was 
no longer persona grata with the 
Nazis, once his friend Mussolini dis- 
closed his Achilles heel both in Al- 
bania and Egypt. The Duce’s stock is 
no longer high in Berlin, obviously. 
Accordingly, the disgrace of Mussolini 
in Berlin is shared by Laval, whom the 
Nazis never regarded as more than a 
tool. More to the Nazis’ taste now, as 
foreign minister, is ex-Premier Pierre- 
Etienne Flandin, a pro-Nazi, whose en- 
emies have never permitted him to for- 
get that, on the morrow of Munich, he 
sent a congratulatory telegram to the 
Fiihrer. 


Farce in Italy 

MEANWHILE, the Italian press and 
radio continue to provide, unwit- 

tingly, the only humor in the desperate 
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plight of Europe. Early in December, 
when the Greeks first showed their 
poor taste by resisting the valorous 
Italians, the Roman radio referred 
with something less than convincing 
sarcasm to the enemy’s use “of the 
barbaric bayonet.” Next came the odd 
proclamation from Rome, also via the 
ether waves, that “the British know all 
is lost,” a droll complexion to put up- 
on the capture of a reported 75,000 
Italians in North Africa. Then, urging 
the home populace to take a realistic 
view of the seriousness of the situation, 
Virginio Gayda warned his people that 
difficult months lay ahead. But this 
was followed by the assertion in an- 
other newspaper that, in capturing Sidi 
Barrani, the British had only seized 
a “desert hole,” although when it was 
first captured by the Italians, there 
were triumphant howls in Rome, and 
assertions by Fascist leaders that the 
collapse of all of Egypt was a matter 
of days, if not hours. “But,” said the 
Rome radio (December 13), “the Brit- 
ish campaign is doomed to complete 
failure. We know that this is the last 
card in the British game.” Perhaps the 
crowning irony was the Italian claim, 
again made through the agency of the 
radio, that the Italians’ occupation of 
“prepared bases” was all a part of a 
long-visioned piece of military strate- 
gy, and that a day of reckoning with 
the enemy would soon come. If there 
is any likelihood of that, why should 
the Fascists tip their hand in advance? 

The fact is, surely, that the series 
of stunning reverses in Albania, 
Greece, Egypt and even Libya has cre- 
ated the greatest confusion at home, 
widened the schism between the army 
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and the party, and very possibly be- 
tween the King and the Duce. Gestapo 
agents are reported to have swarmed 
into the country to halt an incipient 
revolution. There are reported to be 
at least 50,000 German troops now in 
Italy. Even the controlled press has 
recognized the brewing uprising by at- 
tacks on that stratum of the people that 
are defeatist or, at least, anti-war and 
anti-Nazi— incidentally, a fairly con- 
siderable number of Italians. 
Meanwhile, as the Duce’s organ, /1 
Popolo d'Italia, bellows across six col- 
umns that “Fascist Wings Dominate 
the Greecian Skies,” and deals across 
four columns with the “Increasing 
Fury of Italian Blows on London,” the 
Rome Government issues a ban forbid- 
ding the wearing of mourning bands. 
This practice, in the Fascist view, is 
unpatriotic and barbaric, in the same 
sense, we suppose, as the unconscion- 
able use of bayonets by the monstrous 


Greeks. 


Candor in the Reich 


GERMAN newspapers, like those to- 

day in Italy, are so full of bombast 
and abortive claims to victory that the 
neutral reader .occasionally nods in 
perusal of them. The Vélkischer Beo- 
bachter, the Frankfurter Zeitung, the 
Schwarze Korps, etc., become more ef- 
ficient as soporifics with each new bun- 
dle of Nazi papers to arrive on this 
side. But we were awakened from our 
coma, the other afternoon, by a little 
piece, surely an editorial mishap, that 
appeared in a recent issue of the Kéln- 
ische Zeitung. This quoted one Gener- 
al Kabisch, of the German Air Force, 
as saying that Nazi bombers and fight- 


~ 
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ers could not by themselves _ bring 
about the defeat of Britain. In this as- 
tonishing example of frankness, cer- 
tainly a flat contradiction to the oft- 
expressed views of Air Marshal Gér- 
ing, was also the admission that the 
Polish victory was not achieved pri- 
marily by aircraft but by the Reichs- 
wehr, and that it is a fact “the only 
way to win the war against Britain is 
to get an army over there. . . . The 
air force alone cannot defeat the Eng- 
lish.” 

Most military authorities we have 
read and heard recently have ex- 
pressed the belief that the Nazis, since 
they failed to invade Britain several 
months ago when conditions were 
ideal, were proposing to reduce the 
enemy by destroying one key city af- 
ter another, and by the destruction 
wrought by U-boats. General Kabisch’s 
remarks, however, suggest that inva- 
sion is likely in the extreme, if his 
opinion reflects that of the Nazi com- 
mand. One may expect, then, to see 
invasion attempted, perhaps in the new 
year, once the Germans believe they 
have sufficiently weakened the enemy’s 
industrial installation. 


Add Signs of Invasion 


INCE the start of hostilities sixteen 

months ago, the German newspa- 
pers have published a large number 
of advertisements for workers with 
special techniques. In recent weeks, 
however, the leading papers in the 
Reich appear to contain nothing else. 
A recent issue at hand of the Vélk- 
ischer Beobachter contains seven pages 
of advertisements, most of them in- 
serted by aircraft manufacturers, call- 
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ing for engineers of all classes, indus- 
trial designers, machine-tool experts, 
radio experts and petroleum techni- 
cians. 


More Destroyers 


UNTIL such time as Hitler attempts 

his invasion, one of the gravest 
problems confronting Britain is that of 
her increasingly heavy shipping losses. 
Devastating as has been the bombard- 
ment of London, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Southampton, Coventry and other cit- 
ies, the losses in cargo-ships and other 
carriers are regarded more seriously 
by the British. Based on the figures of 
the Admiralty, losses to the British 
merchant marine since the start of the 
war totalled (December 1) approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 tons, or almost 
1,000 ships of all classes, most of 
them of British register. 

The risks to which Britain is ex- 
posed at sea are not so spectacular nor 
so immediately apparent as the air 
raids but, as Mr. Churchill explained 
to Parliament, “the dangers in the air 
are sudden . . . but dangers to our sea- 
borne traffic mature much more slowly 
[and] are none the less formidable, 
and if in any way neglected they 
would touch the life of the State. We 
must expect that next year still heav- 
ier U-boat attacks will be made upon 
us.” 

The foregoing figures, according to 
Professor Sidney B. Fay of Harvard 
University, represent only about one- 
half the average of 1917, but he also 
points out that twenty-three years ago 
Britain had the aid, at sea, of the 
United States, Italy and France. To- 
day, she is forced to scatter all arms 
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of her fleet not only around the Brit- 
ish Isles, but to the eastern and west- 
ern Mediterranean, in the western At- 
lantic, and Singapore. Also, unlike 
the situation in 1917, she no longer 
has naval bases she may use on the 
Continent. 

The British Admiralty has speeded 
up the nation’s own replacement rate, 
at this time, to 2,000,000 tons a year, 
which is to say it is about one-half of 
what it must be if German raiders, 
U-boats and bombers maintain their 
present rate of destruction. The prob- 
ability is, of course, that the Germans 
will increase it. The British are re- 
ported to have ordered at least 100 
ships from American shipyards—but 
ships ordered are not craft carrying 
supplies to beleaguered Albion. The 
Government also is purchasing vessels 
of foreign register, but many of these 
need refitting. 

With her particular genius at ship- 
building, and her maritime ingenuity, 
it may very well be that Britain can 
keep pace in home shipyards, and 
those abroad, with the mounting losses 
inflicted by the Germans—the increase 
is illustrated by losses of 56,000 tons 
in April, as compared to 300,000 tons 
in October (although in June 1917, 
losses totalled 687,000 tons). But 
the crux of the problem now is more 
destroyers. The hauls of British 
freighters, in convoys, become longer 
and more hazardous with each 
week, 

Destroyers cannot be built over- 
night. This means Britain must ask 
more destroyers of the United States, 
or be offered those destroyers, before 
many days pass. 
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Inside Stuff 
@IXTEEN months of war in Europe 


have done nothing to discourage or 
thwart the inalienable right of the cit- 
izen of the United States, together with 
his guarantee to the pursuit of happi- 
ness, or to be an omniscient prophet. 
Rapidly we are becoming a nation of 
commentators, ouija-board manipula- 
tors, infallible oracles—and Dorothy 
Thompsons. Our egregious mistakes— 
our political and military predictions 
that turn out awry—far from depress- 
ing us professional as well as lay 
clairvoyants, serve only to provoke us 
to more ludicrous speculation. That 
maligned gentleman, the Omaha milk- 
man, who with 129,000,000 fellow- 
citizens was loud in his conviction that 
after October 1 British fogs and the 
North Sea weather would make Nazi 
bombing of England impossible, has 
not been jarred in any way by the dis- 
comfiting fact that Britain has suffered 
more raids since bad weather set in, 
than during the preceding thirteen 
months. And just because in Novem- 
ber he announced, with suitable ges- 
tures, that the Greeks must collapse in 
ten days—well, eleven, then—doesn’t 
mean that, come Tuesday week, he 
won’t predict with billowing assurance 
that the Germans will invade England 
on February 14, beginning about 3:20 
A.M.—not later, anyway, than 3:23 
A.M. 

Predicting the next moves of the 
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Nazis, and the counter-moves of the 
British, has become a sort of grim 
sport with us Americans, well out of 
range of the bombs. There seem to be 
two reasons for this epidemic of the 
oracular among us: one is, of course, 
our transcendant credulity, which, for 
example, leads us to believe that what 
the elevator man and the cab driver 
say is immeasurably more pontifical 
than what logic, or elementary horse 
sense, may dictate. The other reason, 
we feel, lies in the infectious output 
of newspaper and radio commentators, 
who each twenty-four hours are fresh- 
ly serviced with “inside” information 
from that well-known news vacuum, 
the “authoritative source” and the 
“semi-official quarters.” Since every 
reasonably intelligent person knows 
that most of these news sources are 
non-existent, and indeed constitute 
only a tired joke between the public 
and the commentators, the individ- 
ual apparently has decided he might 
as well have some of these, “inside 
sources” himself: they cost nothing, 
and only fool the more credulous of 
his fellows. For our part, we predict, 
on the basis of sources absolutely in- 
side all other inside sources, that Con- 
gress, day after tomorrow at high 
noon, will enact legislation furnishing 
the citizenry, gratis, with patent ear- 
plugs and blinders for compulsory use 
against all prophets, over the air or 


in type. 
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And it’s also an international 


clearing house for secret data 


Lisbon—Escape 
Hatch of Europe 


By Eric SEVAREID 


ty night as I looked down from 

the London-Portugal flying boat 
and saw the scrambled necklace of 
twinkling lights about Lisbon’s superb 
harbor. I was homeward bound to 
America, and I caught my breath at 
this sight of the lamps of peace after 
fourteen months in war and darkness. 

The British Airways steward with 
the brisk mustache nudged me and 
pointed. “Friend there—enemy there.” 

A small cluster of lights hung in the 
sky to starboard—the Atlantic Clipper 
from New York, poised above the last 
free port in Europe. To the right of 
the Clipper, above the stark line of 
inland hills, moved the dark blob of a 
land plane seeking earth. 

“Converted Nazi bomber,” the stew- 
ard explained. “Junkers 90, carrying 
passengers from Berlin. Just started an 
airline to Lisbon two days ago.” 

“TI suppose the passengers are solid 
young Aryan ‘tourists,’ ” I suggested. 


ony was darkening into mis- 


The steward grinned. “Forty of them 
first trip,” he said. 

We were landed at the same dock 
the clippers use, in a beautiful white 
launch, manned by white-uniformed 
Pan-American helpers. Their dark, 
Portuguese faces crinkled with smiles 
as they handed us ashore, polite and 
proud of their new American-trained 
efficiency. 

There clung about Lisbon the fra- 
grance of Paris before the war. The 
long, hot working day was done, and 
the men (the women stay at home after 
dark) sauntered from their white plas- 
ter houses down the cobbles of the per- 
pendicular streets into the wide ave- 
nida. There café tables spilled onto 
the broad sidewalks beneath red neon 
signs. 

The dream-like impression was en- 
hanced as we rode through the grounds 
of the new exposition which celebrates 
Portugal’s 800 years of independence. 
I saw the New York and Paris exposi- 
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tions; they had no grouping of build- 
ings so exquisite as this. Sunken lights 
welled up from the lagoon depths and 
glowed on the face of Baroque and 
Moorish arches and turrets, giving the 
place almost the quality of the Taj 
Mahal by moonlight. One thought to 
himself: the glory of the Portuguese 
empire has faded, but a gleam of light 
still burns in the hearts of her young 
artists. 

I dropped my bags in the lobby of 
the Palace Hotel at Estoril, the palm- 
fringed resort oasis in the middle of 
parched countryside, fifteen miles 
down the beach from Lisbon. I hadn’t 
finished my nightcap at the crowded 
bar before I knew that luck had tossed 
me into the espionage center of World 
War II. 

What Zurich was in 1915, Estoril is 
today. Low-toned conversations go 
endlessly on in the roaring bar and 
the long, dim lobbies of this luxury 
hotel. Germans, Italians, Britons and 
Spaniards sit in great overstuffed 
chairs while they endlessly gather re- 
ports of their spies, watch each other 
and spin webs that affect the lives 
of civilians in London and Berlin, 
sailors at sea,-pilots in the air, and 
rulers of the small nations not yet 
under the heel. Among them, prob- 
ably, the fate of Portugal will be de- 
cided. The mild, honest Portuguese 
have little to say about it. 

Portugal is dry and poor. She has 
7,000,000 people, yet she is only the 
size of Maine, and a third of her land 
is uncultivated. Her leading exports 
are wine, sardines and cork. Continen- 
tal powers look with envy upon her 
abundant and undeveloped coal, cop- 
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per, tin and tungsten deposits. The 
lack of electrical power and proper 
transport have left these riches in the 
brown earth. 


F HER dictator, Dr. Antonio de 

Oliveira Salazar, can steer Portu- 
gal away from war, he can go on 
with his ambitious effort to wipe out 
illiteracy, which blights half the pop- 
ulation. He can build more of his ex- 
cellent clinics to decrease still fur- 
ther the smallpox which has pitted 
the swarthy faces of the inhabitants. 
He can clean the leprous slums and 
perhaps even better the national 
diet. 

He knows it is not his army (one 
division of troops without artillery) 
nor his navy (the six destroyers float 
at anchor beside the exposition 
grounds) which keep Portugal free to- 
day. 

She owes her freedom to many 
things: to her position on the map, at 
the crossways of the Atlantic and Med- 
iterranean trade routes; to the fact 
that Lisbon is the last direct point of 
contact with the United States for all 
belligerents. Perhaps above all else, 
she owes it to the fact that she is the 
great international clearing house for 
secret information—the only common 
meeting place for the warring powers. 
The spies of both sides find a free 
Portugal useful. And so, by a kind of 
mutual, unexpressed consent of the 
belligerents, she remains the last free 
corner of Western Europe. 

But this can change overnight. 

On my flight from England, I won- 
dered why a German plane did not 
intercept our fat seaplane, as it 
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chugged slowly above the leaden wa- 
ters. Even a machine gun on a sub- 
marine deck could have potted us. The 
answer—espionage. This plane service 
is the only way Nazi-Fascist agents 
can get in or out of England. 

I thought of my fellow passengers 
—the Swiss diplomat, the Hungarian 
journalist, the Brazilian banker, the 
Belgian refugees. Was one of them in 
German pay? The polite officer at the 
British seaplane base had not searched 
one among us. 

At five each evening, the Axis planes 
dip in from Berlin and Rome. They 
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land back of the hillcrest, at the town 
of Cintra, whose loveliness Byron once 
described. The Axis knows perfectly 
well the British use this service, too. 
I myself saw two white-faced British 
officers arrive, after escape from a 
German camp. First a Fascist, then a 
Nazi pilot had flown them to Lis- 
bon! 

Lisbon’s wealthy bathe in British 
tubs and her poor ride in British-made 
trolley cars. Portugal has been tied to 
England’s money and wine markets 
since 1703. Even before the war and 
blockade, Great Britain controlled 
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more than a quarter of all Portuguese 
imports and exports. Now she controls 
virtually all. 

But this is a dictatorship, kindly 
enough, yet strict. So it does not count 
that the people are pro-British. 
Salazar, with an eye on the new 
Napoleon’s war machine which could 
so easily roll over him, leans Axis- 
ward. 

The Axis is busy and looks efficient. 
The Lisbon newsstands are covered 
with Nazi photo magazines, like Sig- 
nal, and Fascist, like Tempo, filled 
with vivid pictures of Axis might. 
They are printed in Portuguese, Span- 
ish and French. Feeble competitors are 
the Illustrated London News and Pic- 
ture Post, in English only. 

Germany has only a legation in Lis- 
bon, while Britain has an embassy. 
But 120 Nazi specialists labor day and 
night in the former, compared with 
100 polite civil servants in the lat- 
ter. 

The German Minister is the cul- 
tured Baron Honneger (the first pre- 
Nazi diplomat reappointed by Hitler), 
who can match Dictator Salazar’s own 
professional intellect. They get on 
well. England’s ruddy Ambassador, 
Sir Walter Selby, walks four miles be- 
fore breakfast, but athletics bore the 
dictator. 


Topay there are voices in Madrid 

which say that Franco’s declining 
prestige would skyrocket if he would 
take over Portugal, an easy task. But 
Franco knows that Hitler cannot feed 
starving Spain. Britain can and does. 
England is subsidizing shipments of 
Portuguese food across the border in 
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the faith that Spain will not bite the 
hand that feeds it. 

One reason, certainly, why the Axis 
hesitates to take over defenseless Por- 
tugal is that the Portuguese empire in 
Africa, Asia and the Atlantic is a rich- 
er prize than the country itself. And 
the empire, of course, would imme- 
diately fall into the hands of the Brit- 
ish Navy. 

There is no real British fifth column 
in Portugal—“that wouldn’t be crick- 
et.” I found evidences of the same 
British ineptness I had seen in Bel- 
gium, Holland and Luxembourg be- 
fore the blitzkreig. I said to the elder- 
ly military attaché, who'd been in 
Lisbon for years, “Has Portugal any 
cruisers?” 

“By jove,” he replied, “I really 
couldn’t say. Maybe the naval attaché 
could tell you.” 

I said, “Lisbon is full of rumors 
Franco is going to move on this coun- 
try. Does anyone know if the Italians 
ever removed their planes and artil- 
lery after the civil war in Spain?” 

“Most interesting point, that. I'll 
make a note of it.” 

In fairness, it must be admitted that 
the British are not always as dumb 
as they seem. Their apparent lethargy 
has fooled opponents before. I do 
know their Lisbon branch of the Eco- 
nomic Warfare Ministry, which oper- 
ates in utmost secrecy, keeps amazing- 
ly accurate account of all provisions 
flowing to Britain’s enemies. 

But look at the methods of the 
Nazis! When our seaplane landed, 
they rushed to buy up every London 
paper they could lay hands on. They 
pored over the bombing stories, care- 
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fully fitted together the jigsaw puz- 
zle of London’s scarred face for the 
guidance of Goring. 

Two neutral diplomats flew with 
me to Lisbon. Within twenty-four 
hours they were luncheon guests of 
German officials, who were curious 
about the strength of appeasement 
mentality in London. Nazi Military, 
Naval and Air Intelligence services 
are very much on the job. The Ges- 
tapo spots potential enemies in case 
‘Der Tag” arrives in Lisbon. The 
fifth column proper is “softening 
up” the wealthy, influential 
class. 

Nazi “civil” pilots have memorized 
every potential landing field in Portu- 
gal, and will become military pilots 
by a simple change of uniform. “Em- 
ployees of Hamburg shipping firms” 
check up every Allied cargo that comes 
and goes. They report daily positions 
of blockading British warships. 

German agents accost Dutch and 
Norwegian seamen in waterfront bars, 
as they come from their British cargo 
boats. The Nazis buy them beer 
(canned American beer! ), try to per- 
suade them to jump ship. They tell 
them about their families, and prom- 
ise safe conduct and a free trip back 
home. When he’s ready to sail again, 
the ship’s captain will find he has a 
short crew, and must delay until he 
hires more men. 

Gradually, the “International Po- 
lice,” Portugal’s secret force, yields to 
Nazi control. Many of its men were 
trained by Himmler in Berlin. They 
made friends there, and these friends 
come to see them, for Nazi reasons. 
Several keen observers told me Sala- 
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zar himself does not know all that is 
happening among his police. 


HE DAY Gestapo Chief Himmler 

arrived in Madrid to reorganize 
Franco’s internal spy system, a new 
guest registered at the Palace Hotel 
at Estoril. He was Biefurn, sinister as- 
sistant to Himmler. Wise old Joseph 
Bech, Luxembourg’s leading §states- 
man, pointed him out to me. He’d seen 
Biefurn on the streets of Luxembourg 
the week before Hitler’s army over- 
ran the defenseless Grand Duchy. 

When I first spotted Biefurn, he was 
talking in a lobby corner with a dark, 
heavy, dynamic German whom Amer- 
ica should know about. His name is 
Friedrich Sieburg and he is the man 
who perfected modern fifth-column 
tactics. America may expect him when 
his work in Europe is done; that is, 
when his subtle attentions have de- 
moralized the rulers of each remain- 
ing free state in Europe. 

Sieburg, a man of great personal 
charm, works directly under Ribben- 
trop. In Belgium, he convinced the 
wealthy that Hitler would never touch 
their land. In Paris, he laid the 
groundwork among the “200 fam- 
ilies” for the notorious Otto Abetz who 
followed. He wrote a book to flatter 
the French, called: Dieu, est-il Fran- 
cais? 

He has now written an equally flat- 
tering book about Portugal’s once 
glorious empire and present culture. 
He speaks German, French, English 
and Spanish rapidly and beautifully. 
Hardly an influential Portuguese has 
escaped his suave attentions. 

He made one break. Lisbon editors 
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attended a German-organized banquet 
in his honor. When he proposed a 
glowing toast to the Fiihrer, one tough 
old journalist abruptly sat down. Sie- 
burg turned scarlet, and burst out in 
German, “You are too small to be de- 
fiant!”” He meant Portugal itself, and 
the angry retort was revealing. Next 
day he sent profuse apologies. So far, 
Lisbon’s press is carefully neutral in 
presenting news from the belligerent 
capitals. 

As Biefurn and Sieburg discussed 
their plans in the Palace Hotel lobby, 
these men strolled a few feet away: 
Bech, once Premier of Luxembourg; 
Pierlot, last Premier of Belgium; Ca- 
mille Chautemps, once Premier of 
France; aged Paderewski, first Presi- 
dent of Poland. Each man had seen 
his nation undermined by Sieburg’s 
fifth column, seized by the Nazi army, 
ruled by Biefurn’s Gestapo. 

That very day a man had come in 
to reserve a suite for their latest vic- 
tim — deposed King Carol of Ru- 
mania, then stuck in Spain. 

Fascinated, I watched from my cor- 
ner. Sieburg coolly glanced up as each 
man passed. The refugee statesmen 
did not turn their heads, nor speak to 
one another. String music sounded in 
the softly lighted dining room. Ap- 
parently no one else noticed the scene. 

I ached to introduce Biefurn to the 
burly, sprawling Russian asleep in the 
opposite chair. They would have had 
so much in common. The Russian was 
Dr. Lazovert, who helped kill Raspu- 
tin, and drove his body to the river. 

To Norway, before she took that na- 
tion, Germany sent Norwegian-speak- 
ing youths. In the Lisbon-Estoril train, 
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two husky young Aryans were speaking 
perfect Portuguese. It happened that 
they occupied the hotel room next to 
mine. The walls are thin. In their room 
they spoke only German. They, I 
learned later, were born in Brazil. 

Britain gathers little of the military 
“dope” which daily arrivals bring, but 
the United States gets even less. Bright 
young men in our Legation spend 
every exhausting hour amid a throng 
of refugees, checking their visas. On 
the eve of his clipper flight. I walked 
on the beach with Ambassador Joseph 
P. Kennedy, from London. I described 
what I’d learned in Lisbon about Ger- 
many, the Balkans and Russia. He 
grew excited, and said, “Why aren’t 
we getting this? We need men here 
with no other duties. Men with news- 
paper training.” 


NE morning at nine, an airplane 

roared alarmingly low over the 
Palace Hotel. It was the Stuttgart- 
bound Junkers with passengers. I 
asked a waiter why the pilot should 
leave his course to circle our hotel. 
“We think it’s to get us used to the 
swastika,” he said. “The first time 
he did it, the visa line at your con- 
sulate grew much longer.” 

Twenty thousand German, French 
and Belgian refugees still wait in Por- 
tugal for their precious American 
visas. The Portuguese, to their ever- 
lasting credit, treat them kindly. Des- 
titute mothers arrive with their chil- 
dren in the border towns, and Por- 
tuguese families often meet them at 
the trains and take them into their 
homes. 

But today the refugees are ner- 
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vous and depressed. They watch with 
longing as the American export boat 
slips from harbor, and the clipper 
wings toward the west. They are 
trapped in Europe’s last free corner. 
There is no “green frontier,” as they 
call any border they can sneak across. 
Only the ocean. There is but one key 
to unlock this massive door of escape 
—the American visa. 

Neuroses weigh upon them. They 
talk of nothing but immigration, quota 
numbers, our young vice-consuls—all- 
powerful gods to them. They trade 
troubles, and are sick of each other. 
Men who shared concentration camp 
bunks in France avoid one another 
in Lisbon’s jangling streets. The poor 
refugees dream of Paris’ Left Bank. 
They droop over sidewalk café tables, 
munching cold Portuguese beans with 
their beer in place of Algerian pea- 
nuts. Daily the same routine: the gen- 
eral delivery window to ask for a let- 
ter; the American consulate; the news- 
stand to speculate on Hitler’s next 
move; then back to the corner café, 
and a listless bed. 

Some have given up, drifted back 
into the barren hill towns and “gone 
native.” Among them are Viennese edi- 
tors, Berlin doctors. Others read of 
our draft law, and get a bright idea. 
They have fled war consistently so far; 
now they offer to “volunteer in the 
American Army.” This is a humorless 
joke to the harassed consuls. 

They cling to class distinctions. Rich 
refugees from Biarritz scurry with lit- 
tle black bags from bank to bank, buy- 
ing and selling money. Lisbon is the 
last free money market in the Old 
World. At night they crowd the rou- 


lette tables at the Estoril casino. Un- 
knowingly, they rub elbows with Ges- 
tapo men, who watch them keenly. 
They spot an American consul, and 
edge over his way to strike up conver- 
sation. They have bribed their way 
across many borders, and cannot be- 
lieve that money doesn’t talk with 
American officials, too. 

One night in a corner of the gaming 
room, I recognized first an ill-fitting 
pair of trousers, then the young Ger- 
man Socialist to whom I had given 
them before he escaped from an Al- 
pine concentration camp with Lion 
Feuchtwanger, the famous author. He 
took my hand in both of his, and tears 
came into his eyes. 

He had been a mild little man, a 
teacher and writer in his Fatherland, 
when Hitler came to power. He was 
hard now, and quite without fear. 


WE LEFT the smoky room, and sat 
on the rocks where the surf 
pounded in. 

He, too, awaited his visa. He was 
on Thomas Mann’s list of 120 refugee 
writers considered worth special effort 
to save. He was tranquil. He never 
read the papers any more. If the Nazis 
came—all right. They would never 
get him, he said. 

I felt I must tell him whom I had 
seen in the Palace Hotel. 

He turned, and in the darkness I 
could see the flashing whites of his 
eyes. 

“Sieburg here?” he said. “I think 
that means the kiss of death. Tomor- 
row I will make some acquaintances 
among the Portuguese fishermen who 
have boats in the harbor.” 
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One of Britain’s greatest poets says those 


who run from conflict ‘put the clock back’ 


Kscapists Live 


on Borrowed Time 


By STEPHEN SPENDER 


New Statesman and Nation, London Independent Weekly 


OU BEGIN: “I hope that you 

won't throw this note away ei- 

ther in disgust or anger when 

you see this address—”’ the address is 

in California. You end up, “This is 
where you also should be.” 

I certainly did not throw your letter 
away. I am glad of the chance to dis- 
sociate myself from those writers who 
have accused their English colleagues 
in America of running away. I know 
as well as you must do that there is 
no possibility of running away from a 
fate which affects the whole world. 
Some people, members of the R.A.F., 
the A.R.P., and the fighting forces, are 
in immediate danger. If to be a month 
a more behind them in the race to- 
ward doom is running away, then the 
rest of us are all more or less cowards. 
It is only a matter of degree. I, living 
in the country, and with a reserved oc- 
cupation, am in much the same posi- 
tion as yourself. 

No, it is not just the question of run- 





ning away which concerns me. It is 
hardly a question of where you are at 
all, but when. Europeans who think of 
America do not think of her so much 
across the Atlantic, as, say, “before” 
or “after” Munich, “before” or ‘after” 
the Presidential election. Many of us 
have hopped about in time and place 
during the past few years: for every 
place has its time marked on it, like 
one of those maps which the German 
Propaganda Bureaus issue with every 
country marked with the date of its 
downfall (Austria 1936, England 
1941, etc.) In Madrid, for example, in 
1937, we were anticipating London in 
1940. In London in 1938, we were 
perhaps more or less in New York or 
Washington 1940. 

Between 1933 and 1940, people 
went backward and forward toward 
and away from the thing which is hap- 
pening, as they might step before a 
great picture seeing it now near and 
now far, occasionally going into an ad- 
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joining room to avoid it for moments 
altogether. However, the masterpiece 
in which we live didn’t remain a pic- 
ture, it became a conflagration, and 
now the flames are licking up between 
the cracks of the pavements in London. 

But your letter makes me wonder 
about you, what some of us—particu- 
larly the poets—were wondering about 
England before the war: whether you 
really are beginning to think that there 
are places in the world outside this 
time, and not merely days and months, 
a few islands, to which the conflagra- 
tion has not yet extended. That is really 
the only question worth asking about 
Auden, Isherwood, Heard, Aldous 
Huxley, MacNeice, etc.: not whether 
they have run away on this particular 
occasion, but whether they think that 
there is a chance of escaping from this 
history altogether? 

One passage in your letter particu- 
larly makes me ask this: you say, 
“Here it would be possible for you 
‘to write.” Perhaps I should not draw 
too hasty conclusions. In a sense, of 
course, you are justified in thinking 
that it is probably impossible now to 
do creative work in England. 

“La politique au milieu des interéts 
d imagination, c’est comme un coup 
de pistolet au milieu d’un concert. Le 
bruit est déchirant sans étre énergique. 
Il ne s’accorde avec le son d’aucun 
instrument.” 

Since the days Stendhal wrote 
these words, the pistols have become 
much louder, the concerts more dis- 
connected. It is certainly difficult to 
write lyrics in London now; when 
something so much louder and more 
destructive and seemingly more im- 
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portant than anything that can go on 
in one’s own head is filling the sky 
with hammer blows. Yet there is no 
rule of human nature that makes art 
impossible under whatever conditions. 

Still, perhaps you can write in Cali- 
fornia, and perhaps I would be able 
to, though I doubt it. Anyhow, if some 
English writers have leisure to create, 
and ink, and publishers to give them 
advances, that is a great deal. They are 
an expeditionary force carrying on an 
extremely important part of the strug- 
gle, if the struggle really represents 
the values to which it pretends. Yet 
when another friend of ours writes to 
me that European civilization is “done 
for,” and that we must get away and 
start something somewhere else, I must 
say I begin to wonder how much of 
value can be created, even in America, 
if the conditions in which we are liv- 
ing are so completely misunderstood. 


HE ANSWER to this friend is ob- 

vious. Writers are the interpreters 
of life around them. Their genius lies 
in the life, not in themselves, who are 
only interpreters of life. They are not 
self-sufficient gramophones, which can 
be hurried off when things get hot in 
one place, and set up to start playing 
their records somewhere else. Machines 
can be hidden and escape destiny, but 
consciousness cannot, in the modern 
world at all events, because it interacts 
everywhere. That is why no schemes 
for the emigration of culture have 
worked for many years now. 

Of course, it might happen that if 
all the artists went away in the middle 
of a tragedy which was affecting their 
time, the tragedy would find no voice. 
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This would be a pity, I think. Also, it 
is impossible, I hope. The people who 
are most conscious of the significance 
of events can view them from a certain 
distance, or they can destroy them- 
selves by refusing to recognize them 
at all; but they cannot escape into an 
entirely new and less disturbing series 
of events, not even in Hollywood. 

This brings me to another point. Are 
you doing yoga exercises? Do you eat 
flowers? Are you developing a “phi- 
losophy of life”? You well may be, 
from all I hear. 

Personally, I feel that yoga exer- 
cises, if they involve sitting fairly still 
for some time every day, and meditat- 
ing, must be a good thing. There are 
too few silences in modern life. Every- 
one ought probably to keep quiet for 
at least an hour every day, and per- 
haps everyone should also have some 
kind of confessional. Yet it is curious, 
surely, that a realization of the need 
for a simple device of this kind be- 
comes for some people the answer to 
all problems of the universe. An ac- 
quaintance of mine who bought an elec- 
tric razor at the time of the fall of 
Boulogne could talk of nothing but 
new shaving. 

In the months and weeks preceding 
the reputedly overwhelming primeval 
Flood, there must have been many 
poets with an intuition of what was 
coming, many prophets capable of 
making a radical, virulent analysis of 
what had gone wrong with the social 
system, many mystics who consoled 
themselves with a detachment based on 
premature despair. Yet the essential 
problem was to build an Ark, and those 
who ignored this were first drowned 
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and then reduced to a pulp, together 
with all their ideas. 

The Weimar Republic, the Czech 
Republic, the French Republic, all had 
their artists and prophets who achieved 
true prodigies of sensibility to the sit- 
uation, their advanced educationists 
who humanized the youth of some coun- 
tries while it was being brutalized in 
others, their mystics and psychoana- 
lysts who were creating the mythology 
of a humaner civilization, their archi- 
tects who built the swimming baths of 
the Post-War Germany, and the fa- 
mous Bau-Haus. They also had their 
visionaries and advanced sun-bathers, 
nudists, etc. The achievement of these 
people was real, and if it had come 
after instead of before the Flood, ‘its 
contribution to a happier world might 
be immense. Now all these movements 
are slightly discredited, because it is 
so obvious that people who are going 
to build a new order, cannot afford to 
ignore the fate that is overtaking the 
old one. It is no use just shifting the 
scene of your refusal to realize what 
you are up against from one area with- 
in the range of the bombs to another, 
a few years “behind the times.” If this 
is what you and all the refugees in 
America are doing, it seems a pity. 

A potential victim of the present 
chaos is a country incapable of organ- 
izing itself against it until too late, ei- 
ther on account of a fifth column, di- 
vided interests in the ruling class, po- 
litical corruption, or some trap within 
the constitution which makes it impos- 
sible for the system of government to 
protect itself adequately. The fact that 
the moves of the Axis Powers during 
the present weeks were timed to coin- 
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cide with the Presidential election in 
America shows the part that American 
impotence plays in a disintegrating 
world. 


So THE first thing to realize is that 

you can’t escape. If you try to do 
so, you are simply putting the clock 
back for yourself: using your freedom 


of movement to enable yourself to live 
still in pre-Munich England. But if you 
can preserve the sense of the “time in 
London,” then you are in a privileged 
position. You will know more about 
this than most Americans do, for ex- 
ample. You will be able to help us by 
insisting in public and in private on 
your awareness. 


Fifty Years of Tubes 


It is just half a century since the opening of the first 
London “tube,” not only. the first in London, but the 
first in the world, and those early days of the Under- 
ground were recalled by F. L. Stevens in Home Ser- 
vice: “I expect lots of Londoners remember that first 
tube line between King William Street and Stockwell. 
You could go anywhere for twopence. The chief thing 
about the carriages was upholstery; it covered the 
seats and most of the walls like padded high-backed 
pews. And the chief thing about the stations was the 
domes. The Oval, the Elephant and Castle, and Stock- 
well—each station carried its dome, designed as dis- 
guises to cover the top gear of the hydraulic lifts. 

“Mind you, that line, only about three miles long, 
wasn’t the first underground railway; it was the first 
tube railway. But London built the first underground 
Railway too—the Metropolitan—that wasn’t built by 
the burrowing process, but by digging a huge trench 
and putting a lid on afterwards. ‘Cut and cover’ they 


called it. ... 


“Since the opening, fifty years ago, there has been 
a constant, never-ending burrowing under London. Six 
separate underground railways are now linked and 
managed by London’s Transport Board. It owns the 
Underground and all the buses, trams, trolley-buses, 
and express coaches serving nearly ten million peo- 
ple. That pioneer three miles of tube railway is now 
part of an underground system carrying passengers 
on more than 200 miles of route; one of the railway 
lines under London is twenty-five miles—one of the 
longest tunnels, if not the longest in the world.” 


—The Listener, London 
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It’s Time We 


Economically and culturally, our bonds 
with the Dominion must grow stronger 


Met the Canadians 


By Marcaret CuLkin BANNING 


HE words “hemisphere defense” 
‘ke become very familiar this 

year. Canada, as everyone knows, 
is vitally important to this defense. 
And yet when we think of improving 
our social relations with those coun- 
tries which are part of this hemisphere 
and with which we have been nation- 
ally rather unacquainted, our thoughts 
turn to Central and South America 
and to what we can do about knowing 
them better. How about Canada too? 
She’s even closer! 

It’s impossible for us to be neutral 
about Canada, because of that unforti- 
fied border. It is equally impossible 
for her to be neutral about us. Canada, 
as has been said, is defended by two 
oceans—and the Monroe Doctrine. 

The joint defense agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada, 
entered into in conversations between 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minis- 
ter Mackenzie King, was approved by 
two-thirds of the commenting press as 
official recognition of an understand- 


ing existing between the two govern- 
ments. It was a recognition of our po- 
litical and geographical closeness and 
that an attack on one country consti- 
tutes an imminent danger to the other. 

But it is a closeness which, as peo- 
ple, we do not always seem to feel. It 
is a very odd thing, that these two 
countries which speak the same lan- 
guage, which are separated by no mili- 
tary boundary, should not feel socially 
closer than they do. Our relations with 
Canada often make me think of the re- 
lations that most of us have with some 
people who live in the next block, 
whom we always mean to go to see and 
yet don’t. It is undeniably true that 
many Americans feel closer to the 
English in England than to the Eng- 
lish in Canada. 

There are 11,000,000 people in 
Canada, and their sovereign is King 
George VI, who visited them, as you 
remember, a year ago last June, and 
took time to pay a call on us in this 
country. But though Canada has a 
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king, its government resembles ours 
far more than it does the government 
of England. 

Canada is a federation of provincial 
governments which are similar, on the 
whole, to the State governments of the 
United States, with Ottawa correspond- 
ing to Washington, D. C., as the legis- 
lative, judicial and executive seat of 
the country. There are two houses in 
their Parliament. The members of the 
upper house, called the Senate, are 
nominated by summons of the Gover- 
nor General—who himself represents 
the King—for life. But the members 
of the Canadian House of Representa- 
tives are elected directly by the people 
for maximum terms of five years. (The 
Prime Minister can dissolve it and call 
a general election at any time.) 

The Liberal and Conservative par- 
ties in the Canadian Government do 
not differ greatly in political programs 
or in fundamental policies. But within 
each party there are radicals and con- 
servatives. The major difference be- 
tween the parties of Europe—notably 
England—and those of Canada grows 
out of the federal character of the Ca- 
nadian Constitution. The national or- 
ganization depends basically on pro- 
vincial elections—much as is true in 
this country. Also, as is true in this 
country, labels do not always describe 
the parties. The Liberal Party has gov- 
erned conservatively since 1935, and 
the Conservative leaders have advo- 
cated measures similar to the Ameri- 
can New Deal. 

In addition to these two major par- 
ties, there is a Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation of Labor, Farmer 
and Socialist parties, something of the 
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same sort as the Farmer-Labor party 
in Minnesota. There is, too, a Social 
Credit party which believes that all 
ills, local and national, can be solved 
by social credit. And there is a New 
Democracy Party, more indefinite in 
platform but out for a “change.” 
Which also sounds familiar! This last 
party has no parliamentary represen- 
tation. 


VEN in that outline of govern- 

ment, Canada looks as if the same 
social problems disturbed her as dis- 
turb us. And they do. She, like the 
United States, is testing and trying out 
new methods of improving the domes- 
tic economy of an enormous country, 
which is as large geographically as we 
are, although we often forget that. 

The area of the continental United 
States is 3,026,789 square miles, 
the area of Canada 3, 694,863 square 
miles. But, you will say, she is not as 
rich as the United States. Canada is not 
as developed. She has only 8 per cent 
of our population. That is true. It is 
also true that she hasn’t made some of 
our mistakes and she is probably not 
as soft and not as undisciplined as we 
are in many respects. 

It is not only our governments that 
are similar in a push toward the most 
modern kind of democracy, but, like 
ourselves in the United States, Canada 
is very responsive to modern devices 
and improvements. Canadians rely on 
the telephone—far more than any Eu- 
ropean country, including England. 
They had, in 1938, eleven and nine- 
tenths telephones to every hundred 
persons, which is a high ratio, and ex- 
ceeded only by the United States, 
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which leads the world in telephone in- 
stallation and use. In the matter of 
automobiles, they have one car to eight 
people—again a high percentage. We 
have one car to four and three-tenths 
people—China has one car to every 
nine thousand. 

In many other ways we are a good 
deal alike. And yet the social separa- 
tion remains very definite. Why? Why 
don’t many Canadians just across the 
border come over for concerts or to 
shop or for week-ends? Few of them 
do. Why don’t Canadian boys come 
over to this country in larger numbers 
to go to school and college? We have 
hundreds of universities and they 
have, I believe, twenty-one, including 
religious colleges. 

Is it because they are afraid of us? 
Not in the least. Is it because they are 
shy or feel at a disadvantage? No— 
as a matter of fact, they feel that they 
do things rather better than we do in 
many ways. They prefer their way of 
life. Ours seems to them, in many 
places, frivolous and wasteful. 

Who are these people? Why of 
course they’re English colonists, peo- 
ple say. But they aren’t. They are a 
unit of the Dominion, it is true. But 
there is a large French population 
around Quebec. Canada is one-third 
French and has two official languages. 
And, what is less understood in the 
United States, the immigration to Can- 
ada in recent years has been neither 
French nor English predominantly. 
The immigration to Canada in 1938 
was 3,337 from Great Britain, but 
from other countries 8,092. This was 
a small immigration. In the days be- 
tween 1920 and 1930, when the num- 
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bers coming to Canada were far great- 
er, the immigration in each year, ex- 
cept 1925, from other countries ex- 
ceeded that of the United Kingdom. If 
you drive through the wheat lands, if 
you merely cross the border, you will 
not cross into a country where you see 
English faces only, or French. You 
will see Finns, Poles, Slavs, Swedes— 
and formerly you would have seen 
some Germans, though these are now 
interned for the most part. 

Why do these people go to Canada? 
Well, of course, in some instances it’s 
because of the quota, because they 
can’t get in here. But there are other 
reasons. They go to Canada and stay 
there because the mode of life is sim- 
pler, the habits less extravagant, the 
emphasis on city life less pronounced 
and less dominant. The Catholic in- 
fluence is wider than it is in this 
country. 

Canada met the present war with 
courage and no hesitation as to 
where her duty lay. She has under- 
taken extensive military and industri- 
al mobilization. Within the year she 
had sent 40,000 men to England—all 
they wanted—and has 114,000 men 
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in the active service at home, in addi- 
tion to another 100,000 in the Non- 
Permanent Active Militia. 

She has no appetite for war. Like 
us, she said, she was willing to fight 
for defense—and her draft went into 
effect as a defense registration. But she 
knows how involved she is. The first 
few months of war made Canada the 
British Empire’s second center. She is 
to train 15,000 Empire aviators every 
year in bases which will be free from 
danger of German bombing during 
training. Anthony Eden says that Can- 
ada’s contribution may well decide the 
war. She is aware of that. 

The Dominion has 113 naval ves- 
sels on patrol and convoy duty in the 
North Atlantic; and there are twenty- 
two aviation schools in operation. She 
has fortified the Halifax naval base 
and established garrisons in New- 
foundland, Iceland and Bermuda. 

This is not all she means to do. This 
is the beginning of what she will do. 
Canadian industry had not yet reached 
capacity production of airplanes in 
late August, due largely to British de- 
lays in placing orders in 1939. The 
same old mistake. 

Exactly what have they done about 
conscription? Does this sound famil- 
iar? Mr. Mackenzie King, the Govern- 
ment’s head, pledged that he would 
never censcript men for service out- 
side Canada. But all men and all wo- 
men over sixteen years of age were re- 
quired to register during August 1940. 
The Government planned to begin 
compulsory military training of single 
men over twenty-one about October 
first, not as exhaustive as our own 
training, as it was to last only thirty 
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days and involve 30,000 men a month. 
The women, though registered, have 
not been called upon yet, except in the 
war-familiar duties of great thrift, ra- 
tioning of certain articles, war relief 
and care of refugees. 

Someone wrote me recently from 
Canada: “The atmosphere is very 
brisk and war conscious, busy in all 
departments of life. They are in it to 
win and nobody wants peace terms. 
There are hundreds of new potato and 
truck gardens, one in practically every 
back yard.” 


NE of Canada’s responsibilities, 

too, has been to guard thousands of 
Nazi civilian prisoners, many sent 
from Britain to prevent their helping 
German parachute troops. In addition 
to these concentration camps—which 
re-prove that Great Britain is highly 
civilized—there are also war prisoners 
in Canada. There are between 1,500 
and 1,600 German and Italian prison- 
ers near Red Rock, and the quarters 
they have are surrounded by miles of 
highly charged barbed wire. A ser- 
geant of the regiment in charge of the 
camp, talking informally to a personal 
friend of my own at Port Arthur, said 
that these prisoners were well fed and 
have mattresses and good beef and 
fresh vegetables. 

And so, while we argue over war 
on this side of the border, across the 
street, so to speak, it is going on, with 
all its sacrifices and its responsibili- 
ties. 

The Canadians, from every com- 
ment that comes to me across the bor- 
der, now seem to be hemisphere-con- 
scious, of the opinion that this is the 
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fight of the United States, as well as 
their fight. But they do not bombard 
us either with pleas, comments or 
propaganda. They have never done so 
and sometimes I wonder if we realize 
how self-controlled and self-contained 
Canada has been. But that is the Ca- 
nadian way. 

During these ghastly days for the 
English, I have thought hundreds of 
times with the greatest personal com- 
fort—England has Canada. There is 
a refuge for many of her weary and 
war-shocked people. It is true, as I 
said before, that she will not have Can- 
ada to herself. There are many others 
from other countries. But one lan- 
guage of the country is English. The 
loyalty is English. The government is 
familiar. 

Canada has great capacities which 
are undeveloped, and the development 
of them would mean much to the Brit- 
ish and to us. Two things seem likely 
to happen to Canada, financially, of 
which we should be well aware. She 
will probably have financial greatness 
thrust upon her. When hostilities cease 
she will not owe Great Britain a cent. 
She will have paid off her debt to Brit- 
ain with her exports. But she must bor- 
row from us, probably, to help finance 
war expansion and in that way we 
may end by being closer to Canada 
financially than Great Britain. All the 
more reason why we should know her 
better. 

John McCormac, author of a splen- 
did book on Canada written this very 
year, says that Canadians know so 
much about Americans that it is diffi- 
cult for them to realize how little 
Americans know about Canada. Sure- 
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ly we ought to know her better. I do 
not want to leave this hanging on vague 
recommendations. I think we ought to 
make a point of informing ourselves 
about Canada, of developing personal 
social relations. 

Specifically, I think that every club 
in this country which has a discussion 
program should include a talk on Can- 
ada this winter. I think that the Rotary 
Clubs, the Kiwanis, the commercial, 
the women’s clubs of this country, 
should invite Canadian speakers. I 
think we should feature Canada. If 
we have Canadian friends, we should 
write them letters. We should ask 
them here, if they have time to come. 


F COURSE we don’t want to be 

offensive or to push ourselves. 
That isn’t neighborliness. But it’s a 
time when we need good neighbors, 
and Canada is our best one and our 
closest one. We take her for granted. 
But how we’d miss her if she moved 
away and somebody else moved in! 

















-—Time and Tide, London 





Here is a rather droll argument, 
in view of some recent history 


The Fascisti Have 


Won the War 


By GAETANO POLVERELLI 
Il Popolo d'Italia, Milan 


ARK TWAIN tells in one of his 
stories about a man who went 
to a certain hotel high in the 


Swiss Alps to see the sunrise, but he 
woke up so late in the afternoon that 


he saw the sunset instead. Mr. Church- 
ill, who speaks of “approaching the 
top of the hill,” is like that man. To 
talk about an upward march of the 
British Empire at the present time is 
to make a farce out of tragedy. 

The Empire is irretrievably lost, 
and three series of events prove it. 

Facing Japanese pressure in Asia, 
Great Britain has been compelled to 
give up her position in China. It is 
calculated that in the Shanghai con- 
cession and other Chinese territories, 
she had invested a capital of more 
than 25,000,000,000 lire ($1,250,- 
000,000). But now the hour has come 
to clear out. The shop is being closed. 
The game of plutocratic exploitation 
through control of banking and cus- 
toms barriers is finished. The British 


Empire must step back before the ad- 
vancing march of Japan. Hong Kong 
is unprotected and indefensible. The 
very fortress of Singapore can save it- 
self for a time only because the Japa- 
nese progress southward is being made 
by stages, and its turn has not yet 
come. 

In America, British naval bases 
have been leased to the United States. 
Such so-called leases were formerly 
imposed by Great Britain on the Otto- 
man Empire, the Sultanate of Zanzi- 
bar and other decadent states, both 
large and small. Now, she herself must 
submit to them. The United States has 
followed the British system and taken 
mortgages on British possessions un- 
der the pretext of protecting them af- 
ter the Empire’s collapse. This opens 
the world problem of the division of 
the spoils from the remnants of the 
British estate. 

But what has most impressed the 
public opinion of the world as a mani- 





fest sign of the inevitable British de- 
cline is the loss of Somaliland. Brit- 
tain has progressively abandoned its 
positions in Asia and America, in or- 
der to concentrate its forces for the de- 
fense of its African possessions. But 
here, too, things have gone badly, one 
can even say, very badly. Cassala was 
lost, Moiale has been abandoned, and 
England was compelled to withdraw 
from the great salient of Chenia facing 
Ethiopia. And to this must be added 
the disastrous flight from Berbera, the 
Dunkerque of Africa. In London, they 
can always falsify the figures on losses 
of their airplanes by attributing to the 
Royal Air Force the successes which 
were really achieved by the formida- 
ble air armada of Marshai Goring. It 
is a good game on paper. But a with- 
drawal is a withdrawal and a flight is 
a flight. And the whole world is wit- 
ness to the extremely precipitous 
flight of the British troops, routed 
by the Italians, who had many old 
and new accounts to settle with Eng- 
land and who are settling them so bril- 
liantly. 

The loss of Somaliland is a great 
date in history and, as the Borsen-Zei- 
tung [Berlin] pointed out, the collapse 
of the British Empire began in Ber- 
bera. 

What are the causes of the decline? 
It must be attributed in the first place 
to the British ruling classes, who have 
always been wrong in their calcula- 
tions of the future. The Empire could 
have safeguarded itself for a long time 
by friendship with Germany, Italy and 
Japan, the three new forces in the 
world. But the ministers of His Majes- 
ty’s Government, by their errors and 
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idiocies, destroyed one friendship af- 
ter another. 

First, Anthony Eden stirred up the 
Negus against Italy, an enormous and 
fatal mistake by which a white power, 
violating every principle of European 
solidarity, came out in defense of the 
chief of a slave system against a power 
of ancient and noble civilization which 
was a friend and ally of England. 

Then it put its stakes on Chiang Kai- 
shek against Japan, another grave er- 
ror, the consequences of which now 
appear in the British retreat from the 
Far East. 

Finally, England threw in her lot 
with Bene’, Smigly-Rydz and Gamelin, 
all three of whom have been unseated. 

No less fatal is its error in counting 
on the help of the United States. This 
also is a betrayal of Europe, for Lon- 
don asks a power beyond the Atlantic 
to interfere in European affairs, while 
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the Monroe Doctrine refuses to Europe 
all right to interfere in America. Eng- 
land has paid a high price for this be- 
trayal—the abandonment of its Amer- 
ican possessions. 


NEVERTHELESS, the causes of de- 

cline lie not alone in the errors, 
formidable as they have been, of the 
English ruling classes. Internal decay 
is inherent in England itself, in its so- 
called sovereign people who allow 
themselves to be deceived, who have 
gotten used to a comfortable life, who 
no longer, as in past centuries, have 
the urge to colonize and who prefer to 
run rather than to fight. 

The causes of the British defeat 
appear clearly in the reports of war 
correspondents from Somaliland. The 
commanders relied on their fortified 
lines, and it was natural that they 


should have been bested by our ma- 
neuvering, combined with the impetus 
of our attack. The English in Somali- 
land did not work, did not build, did 
not create anything. All they did was 
provide for their own comfort, deco- 
rate their villas and keep their play- 
grounds in good order. 

But one day there arrived columns 
of hardy, rugged men who despised 
so-called “comfort” (the materialistic 
definition of this word by the British 
reveals many things, for to the Ital- 
ians “comfort” is a conception which 
refers to the spirit), and these unshav- 
en men, without riches, without such 
luxuries as biscuits and marmalade, 
put to flight the well-shaven British 
gentlemen. The British have already 
been beaten by the Italians and Ger- 
mans, and will be beaten again until 
the day of the great partition. 


The Coat of Arms of Free France 


The red Cross of Lorraine, the emblem which was 
carried by Joan of Arc has been chosen by General de 
Gaulle as the emblem of his forces, according to a 
Reuters report from London. The Cross will be put in- 
to the French flag which, of course, will be the stand- 
ard of the “free Frenchmen.” 

Vice-Admiral Muselier, commander-in-chief of the 
free French naval and air forces, has ordered all 
French war vessels under his command, to hoist the 
“tricolore” at the stern and a flag with the Cross of 
Lorraine at the bow. The free French airplanes are to 
carry, besides the existing marks of the French air 
forces, a blue ring the center of which shows the Cross 
of Lorraine. 

The reason why this Cross was selected is that Ger- 
many is doing her utmost to Germanize Lorraine. 


—Bataviaasch Nieuwsblad, Batavia 





A Canadian journalist believes 
the Axis can easily be defeated 


Weygand Seen 


as France’s Savior 


By Maurice QuEDRUE 
Le Jour, Montreal Liberal French-Language Daily 


APOLEON once remarked that 
N= invading army that stops is 

a lost army.” And with this in 
mind, we may regard it as undeniable, 
henceforth, that Hitler’s blitzkrieg 
against England has proved a com- 
plete failure. 

The blockade that the Germans are 
attempting to enforce against Britain 
certainly holds dangers for the British, 
but these dangers can be nullified if 
the Government takes precautions. On 
the other hand, the British blockade of 
the European Continent is almost in- 
vulnerable. Despite their use of sub- 
marines and bombers, German and 
Italian ships have been swept from the 
oceans. England retains her mastery 
of the seas. 

Like a beast in a cage, Hitler is 
frightened and he constantly runs 
from east to west, and then from west 
to east. His Axis partner, Mussolini, is 
pitiable. With each passing day, the 
Duce seems ever more like an iron 


ball, dragging at the Fiihrer’s feet. The 
misfortunes of the Italian Army in 
Greece and Albania might seem to au- 
gur the beginning of catastrophe for 
the Axis. 

One man has it within his power to 
bring about that catastrophe. He is 
General Maxime Weygand. 

As someone said recently, Weygand 
is neither pro-British nor pro-German. 
He is simply pro-French. It might seem 
that the key to the Mediterranean prob- 
lem lies at Vichy, but the solution de- 
pends on the relations maintained be- 
tween Marshal Pétain and General 
Weygand. The old Marshal does what 
he can today in political circumstances 
that were of Pierre Laval’s making. 
Meanwhile, Weygand has left Vichy 
and is in North Africa. The General is 
known not to see eye to eye with 
Vichy. When Weygand refused to cede 
to the Germans an inch of French 
North Africa, that threw a monkey- 
wrench into the plans of Vice Premier 
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Laval for “loyal co-operation” with 
Berlin. The General’s stand also en- 
raged the Germans, shocked the Ital- 
ians, and it probably also embarrassed 
Marshal Pétain. 

One of these days, General Wey- 
gand will be compelled to declare 
himself openly. Let us free French- 
men hope that he does so soon. Let 
us hope that Hitler forces him into 
the open. 

If the picture is regarded objective- 
ly, there are the following factors that 
appear in it: 

General Weygand has the confidence 
of all Islam, from Morocco to Turkey, 
and it may lie in his power whether the 
Mohammedans declare a Holy War. 
They might join forces with the unim- 
paired French armies in North Africa. 
In addition, Senegal might readily en- 
list with the former Generalissimo. It 
is also within the realm of possibility 
that what remains of the French Navy 
today feels less hostile to Britain, and 
that it might submit to the orders of 
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Admiral Abrial, the “hero of Dunker- 
que,” who is now in command of the 
naval base at Algiers. 

Again, the French air force in Af- 
rica is hostile to Vichy, and almost 
certainly would collaborate with the 
R.A.F. That force, incidentally, can 
still be supplied by Britain and the 
United States. Against such a line- 
up, what could Hitler do, militarily? 
Nothing. 

When the policeman strolls around 
his beat, the effect on those he encoun- 
ters is usually one of good behavior. 
We might say, then, that Spain will 
soon show exemplary good sense. 
Spanish Foreign Minister Serrano Sui- 
er, together with his German cronies, 
will be forced to give up their acquisi- 
tive plans with respect to Gibraltar. 
And Tangiers will return to interna- 
tional control. 


O THE east, Marshal Rodolfo Graz- 

ziani, who has suffered a cata- 
strophic defeat, may be forced to aban- 
don his plans for invading Egypt and 
seizing the Suez Canal, and in flight 
find safety for his own skin. Musso- 
lini’s African Empire may soon be lit- 
tle more than a mirage in the desert. 
And at the summons of General Wey- 
gand, who was once in command there 
of French Near East forces, all of Syr- 
ia would turn against Vichy. 

Marshal Foch, when on his death 
bed, said with his last breath, “If 
France is in danger, summon General 
Weygand.” 

General Weygand, all of France 
calls upon you. Will you answer “Pres- 
ent!” to the last orders of your great 
predecessor?” 
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(Editor’s Note: Since the foregoing 
article was written, General Weygand 
has clarified his stand, with respect to 
Marshal Pétain and to the Vichy ré- 
gime, according to an interview ob- 
tained in mid-December by Jay Allen 
for the North American Newspaper Al- 
liance. The general was interviewed at 
Marrakesh, and he said in part [ac- 
cording to the New York Times]: 

“TI am very displeased at the trend 
of the British and American propa- 
ganda that is being put out about my 
coming to Africa, and about my com- 
mand. I don’t like to use a disagree- 
able word like ‘propaganda,’ but what 
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I object to in this propaganda is the in- 
tention behind it to create an impres- 
sion that there is a lack of harmony 
between Marshal Pétain’s policies and 
mine. 

“I am here to serve my country. 
That country is Marshal Pétain incar- 
nated. There is not any second France. 
There is only one. I have been dele- 
gated to command all French Africa. 
My mission is to maintain the unity of 
French Africa in itself, and the unity 
of French Africa with the metropolis 
of France. Africa is one with France, 
and General Weygand is one with Mar- 
shal Pétain.”’) 


Gold in the Year 2,000 A.D. 


... In the meantime, the United States had already 
reduced its gold purchase price and had subsequently 
ceased altogether to buy gold. Thereby the gold was 
even more devaluated. Then Washington offered gold 
loans to Europe, but they were coolly rejected. Final- 
ly, the United States was ready to donate half its gold 
as a gift against no other obligation than to establish a 
European currency on a gold basis to be used as a 
currency in world trade. But also this gift was re- 
jected. Thereafter, the Americans minted their gold 
into coins in order, as they said, to recreate the indi- 
vidual interest in gold. But also this attempt failed. 
No one wanied to carry the heavy gold, but wanted to 
continue to pay with the more commodious banknotes 
and checks. The masses were indifferent to gold as a 
means of payment, they justly estimated the monetary 
value in accordance to the amount of goods they could 
buy with their income. Finally, gold was melted and 
was used for making gold vessels for the tables of 
United States’ Ministers and Ambassadors, for gilding 
public buildings and street lamps. Wall Street, in 
memoriam of a bygone epoch, was converted into 
“Gold Street.” That was the end of the stream of gold 


to the United States. 


—News From Germany, Starnberg, Bavaria 








The inauguration of Manuel Avila Camacho 
as President of Mexico means much to U.S.A. 


New Outlook Across 
the Rio Grande 


By Paut Barry 


N A Sunday morning, off the 
(eons Plaza, in Mexico 

City, an event took place which 
marked the beginning of a new era 
in domestic affairs south of the Rio 
Grande. It also held implications— 
vague or unnoticed by many—presag- 
ing possible effects on Western Hemi- 
sphere and world history. 

At precisely five minutes after elev- 
en o'clock on the morning of Decem- 
ber 1, 1940, General Manuel Avila 
Camacho took his oath of office as pres- 
ident of the United States of Mexico. 
The day was bright and clear, and the 
smoothness of the event forecast clear 
political weather for some time to 
come. 

But this public event, though impor- 
tant in itself, was merely the outward 
expression of a long chain of circum- 
stances which future historians will 
most likely cite as the catalytic agent 
which precipitated vital movements in 
this changing world. To understand 


what happened that day, we must un- 
derstand what has happened to Mex- 
ico. And most citizens of the United 
States of America are woefully igno- 
rant of the history, traditions, econom- 
ic status, politics and culture of the 
United States of Mexico. In fact, most 
of us, if asked point blank, would not 
have been able to give accurately the 
official name of the great republic to 
the south of us. 

The fact is that for the last genera- 
tion there has been a real revolution 
going on in Mexico. Not the little mili- 
tary uprisings that most of us think of 
as Mexican revolutions; those have 
been merely offshoots of the real revo- 
lution. The Mexican revolution has in- 
volved a complete overturn of the eco- 
nomic and political basis of the nation 
as it existed for many decades. 

But now it is apparent that the revo- 
lution has run its course and that the 
new president is the social heir of the 
fruits of the violent change. What he 











will do with those fruits is an impor- 
tant question for the whole world. It 
affects the political, economic and so- 
cial relationships of Mexico with all 
other nations, but especially with Rus- 
sia, Germany, Spain and, most impor- 
tant, the United States of America. 

A realistic examination of the situ- 
ation will reveal that Avila Camacho 
inherits great political and economic 
powers, and that those powers will be 
used in a definite direction. It would 
not be stretching an analogy too far to 
say that, in the essentials, Avila Ca- 
macho strongly resembles our own 
President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
Thus it should be apparent, to even a 
casual observer, that the more extreme 
policies of Cardenas will have no place 
in the new order. 

There are many reasons that tend to- 
ward a moderate administration. First, 
there are the natural inclinations of 
Avila, then the internal developments 
in Mexico and finally the international 
picture. Look at these factors in the 
reverse order of their enumeration. A 
very important matter to Mexico is the 
danger from the Axis war machine. 
The naval action in the Rio de la Plata 
estuary, in December of 1939, shocked 
many Mexican leaders into an aware- 
ness of the possible dangers to the 
Western Hemisphere and to Mexico it- 
self. This awareness led to a closer col- 
laboration with the other American na- 
tions in the hemisphere-defense pro- 
gram. Out of that grew a softening of 
the long-standing official attitude to- 
ward foreign nations and foreign cap- 
ital. So now we hear Avila Camacho 
saying—shortly before his inaugura- 
tion: 
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“You can be sure that the Ameri- 
can continent is not disposed toward 
war. The present war involves a strug- 
gle for markets; and we are confronted 
with only one problem—to prepare 
ourselves so that we are impregnable 
to attack. . . . To do this we must ele- 
vate ourselves in a field of prime im- 
portance—a moral field—the develop- 
ment of confidence. It is necessary to 
inspire confidence in investors; first in 
Mexican investors, then in foreign in- 
vestors.” 

This certainly does not sound like 
dangerous thoughts, or war-monger- 
ing, or plans for autarchy. But Avila 
Camacho is a student of political and 
economic philosophy and he is aware 
of many dangers to a small nation in 


the midst of world upheaval. He shows 
his astuteness in this observation: 
“When we succeed in stimulating 
the Mexican investor and encouraging 
him, I am sure that foreign investors 
will come to us; but they will be a new 
type of investor—not the type that 
comes in the guise of a conqueror, 
takes away all our liberties, and leaves 
the country poorer than they found it.” 
Mexico has a realist in the driver’s 
seat. And, what is of tremendous im- 
portance to us, a man who seeks close 
relations with us. He finds a country, 
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given into his care, which has come a 
long way on the road toward an im- 
portant place in the family of nations. 


THE NATION to the south of us bids 

fair to take over many of the func- 
tions that were Holland’s and Switzer- 
land’s. It is not at all unlikely that 
Mexico will become the seat of inter- 
national tribunals hereafter. And al- 
ready she has become a money ex- 
change center for the entire world. 
Transactions in foreign exchange that 
formerly were carried on in Switzer- 
land have been largely transferred to 
Mexico. 

That is just a beginning. Additional 
enterprise, which in the past had been 
frightened away by an uncertain gov- 
ernment attitude, is already beginning 
to return. The New York Times re- 
ported this movement of capital at 
some length on December eighth. The 
fact that Avila Camacho has disavowed 
communism, socialism and extremism 
is working great good. The new presi- 
dent has come out boldly, too, for the 
free exercise of religion. After declar- 
ing that the third article of the Mex- 
ican constitution (the article that has 
been used often against untractable op- 
ponents) will never be employed un- 
der his régime as a weapon against 
any church or any belief, but only as 
a means of curbing fanatics; he avers: 

“I am a Catholic. The Catholic is 
by origin and sentiment moral. Mex- 
ico and Mexicans have before them 
two great problems—moral and eco- 
nomic: that of spiritual poverty and 
that of physical misery.” 

That is undoubtedly one of the fin- 


est middle-of-the-road statements 
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that a great leader has ever made. 

There is good reason to believe that 
Mexico faces a great educational re- 
vival also, under her new leader. This 
much is apparent to all who have fol- 
lowed Avila’s public avowals. The most 
revealing promise that he has made in 
this field is contained in a statement he 
made to the Mexican press representa- 
tives recently. He said: 

“One of my pet plans is to elevate 
the cultural level of Mexico; and the 
University is one of our chief sources 
of culture. What I desire is that the 
University be tied up more closely 
with the public school system of Mex- 
ico, but this without either one losing 
its autonomy, since complete cultural 
freedom is the basis of liberty.” 

This might well have been F.D.R. 
talking, or any one of our progressive 
statesmen. There seems to be no doubt 
of Avila’s love of liberty and of his 
devotion to democratic ideals. And 
anyone who still maintains the least 
vestige of belief in the old canard that 
Mexico is on the Communist side, 
should be completely disillusioned by 
Avila’s categorical statement made 
over and over again in his campaign 
speeches. This statement should be giv- 
en added weight by the realization that 
it was made at labor meetings where 
the Communist element was consider- 
able. At one of these meetings he said: 

“No, I am not a Socialist. I am a 
democrat. I believe firmly that the 
state ought to extend its hand to the 
poor; I believe that our economy ought 
to be managed, ought to seek and find 
the best possible living for the work- 
ing classes, but I am not a Socialist. 
I believe in democracy, I believe in 
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liberty, I believe in the economic well- 
being of all my people. 

“The Communists will not collab- 
orate in my government. The Commu- 
nists, because of the strong national 
antagonism to them, will have to dis- 
solve on their own initiative. Commu- 
nist ideas have never gotten a foot- 
hold, and never will get a foothold in 
Mexico. 

“Our country is a land of liberty, 
the people profoundly love liberty, 
they want their own native doctrines. 
Therefore the only régime that can 
prosper in Mexico is a democratic 
one.” 

Can there be any doubt left in this 
country as to what kind of president 
and what kind of government we will 
have to the south of us? If so, the last 
doubt should be removed by President 
Avila Camacho’s advances toward a 
flirtation with our own State Depart- 
ment. No one in official Washington 
entertains the slightest question about 
México’s position, and those in high 
places are looking forward to a closer 
relationship between the two countries 
than ever existed before. 

Mexico is now making overtures to 
Britain, also, and it is safe to predict 
that diplomatic relations will soon be 
resumed. That is only the prelude to 
further collaboration between all the 
democracies of the world. 

And in our own international rela- 
tions, the reception given to Vice Pres- 
ident-elect Wallace, by the Mexican 
Government and people (except for 
one untoward incident by a group de- 
scribed by some as left-wing malcon- 
tents and by others as inspired agents 
of a Fascist European government), is 
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almost unprecedented in their diplo- 
matic history. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the Mexican people respect 
and admire Mr. Wallace. And in this 
regard it is not amiss to observe here 
that Henry A. Wallace is a prophet 
without honor in his own land. The 
Secretary of Agriculture has been pro- 
claimed by many intellectual leaders 
in Europe and Latin America as one 
of the finest, most intelligent and most 
versatile statesmen in the world. This 
may be over-enthusiastic, but there is 
no doubt that Mr. Wallace has done 
much to merit such extravagant praise. 
Unquestionably there is no one in of- 
ficial Washington with a greater in- 
sight into difficult problems, no one 
with greater native culture, no one with 
a sounder, more trustworthy character 
than our Vice President-elect. Perhaps 
as a nation we are slower than most 
to appreciate the talents and capacities 
of our own great. But Mexico has seen 
the greatness in Mr. Wallace and does 
him homage. And unless we repeat 
some of the bitter mistakes in foreign 
policy that we have made in the past, 
we can transfer the adulation of Mr. 
Wallace to a sound respect and affec- 
tion for all Americans. 


UT conversely we must make some 

effort also, since trade and civili- 
zation never run on one-way streets. 
If we can begin to understand Mexico 
and the Mexican people as they are be- 
ginning to comprehend us, together 
these two nations may create an unex- 
pected cultural and economic union 
that will be of inestimable value in 
preserving for the future the remnants 
of what once was Europe. 
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AuTHOR OF LEBENSRAUM 
Weltwoche, Zurich Independent Weekly 


Haushofer’s lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Munich, in the years 
just after the first World War, the 
events of the last seven years bring 
memories of the authoritative voice of 
the professor who announced in 1923: 
“Italy and Japan are the future allies 
of Germany.” Those students may also 
remember the sketches 
chalked on the black- 
board: the world ruled by 
a triangle whose support- 
ing points were Berlin, 
Rome and Tokyo. No one 
took Haushofer seriously 
at that time. The former 
general who, in 1921, at 
the age of fifty, embarked 
on a university career, 
was considered just an- 
other of the many vision- - 
aries who at that time 
filled the bohemian caba- 
rets, where they elaborated programs 
for universal felicity, raved, conspired 
and made astrological prophecies. 
While all about him the tornado of in- 
flation upset hitherto well-organized 
brains and well-established fortunes, 
while all kinds of putsches and petty 
revolutions weakened further an al- 
ready weakened Germany, the lecturer 
Haushofer talked with academic de- 
tachment of the future role of the Reich 


T: THOSE who attended Dr. Karl 


as the organizer of Europe, of the de- 

cadence of the victors and of the forth- 

coming redistribution of the world 

among the dynamic, efficient nations. 

Step by step, the future outline of our 

country was sketched, almost twenty 
years in advance. 

One of Haushofer’s most devout and 

enthusiastic pupils, however, did not 

attend his university lec- 

tures. Adolf Hitler was at 

that time a prisoner in the 

fortress at Landsberg. 

Every Wednesday, visit- 

ing day, the professor ar- 

rived laden with books 

and manuscripts. In the 

courtyard of the prison he 

would hold long discus- 

sions with Hitler and his 

friend Hess, on problems 

of world policy. These 

discussions embraced the 

most distant countries of 

the world and took the most fantas- 

tic flights. They spoke of revolutions 

in China and in South America, of 

the problems of Australia and the 

Pacific. And not one of the three 

doubted that one day they would real- 

ly have some say in such matters. 

Those Wednesday visits of Haushof- 

er’s became a tradition that has been 

maintained up to this day. At least 

once a week Hitler consults on foreign 





policy with his mentor and in periods 
of great stress he telephones him every 
day. The professor, who has never ex- 
changed his teaching post for a desk 
in any ministry, is now more than ever 
the directing theoretician of the Na- 
tional Socialist foreign policy. His 
maps, developed according to his own 
“dynamic” carthographic style, are 
the basis of all Hitler’s conferences 
and negotiations. It was according to 
them that the Munich Pact was made, 
the partition of Poland, the splitting of 
France and the revisions of the Danube 
region. These maps, with their black 
and white arrows, axes, centrifugal 
lines, radiation circles, are the basic 
outlines of the world of the future as 
planned in Berlin and Munich. Words 
and phrases created by Herr Haus- 
hofer, such as “lebensraum” and “pow- 
ers of order,” have come into general 
usage. The German and Italian pacts 
with Japan, now a reality, were born 
in his brain in 1908. 

One indication of the high regard in 
which he is held is that no attention is 
paid to the fact that his wife is a full 
Jewess, and that his son, the thirty- 
six-year-old Dr. Albrecht Haushofer— 
who is, of course, half Jewish—is be- 
ing accepted as his father’s logical 
successor. 

Haushofer originally planned to fol- 
low his father, who was a professor of 
political economy, in an academic ca- 
reer, but during his period of compul- 
sory military service he grew to like 
the life and went on to study at the 
Military College where he was grad- 
uated with the rarely granted “all- 
highest commendation.” After only six 
and a half years service as an officer, 
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he was ordered to the War Academy 
and was declared eligible for the Gen- 
eral Staff. After he became a General 
Staff officer, he was suddenly ordered 
to Japan without the usual preparation 
in the Oriental Seminary, and he re- 
mained in the Far East for two years, 
traveled in India and Burma, North 
China and Korea, made long journeys 
through the interior of Japan and es- 
tablished friendly relations with many 
members of the Japanese division 
staffs in Fushimi. Here his scientific 
preparation came to the fore and, on 
his own, he made many careful obser- 
vations of the geography of the Far 
Fastern countries. He studied the pub- 
lications on defense and military pol- 
icy of the German geographer, Von 
Richthofen, and drew his own conclu- 
sions concerning the important role in 
the concert of great powers which the 
Far East might play in the not too dis- 
tant future. He saw, also, that though 
India, China, Japan and the islands of 
the Indian Ocean occupied only one- 
seventh of the surface of the earth— 
which he called the “Indo-Pacific 
space”—more than one-half of hu- 
manity lived there. He calculated that 
whoever could make an alliance with 
that part of the globe, with its rich nat- 
ural resources and superabundant pop- 
ulation, could rule the rest of the 
world, taking into consideration the 
economic interrelationships and possi- 
bilities of communication of the twen- 
tieth century. Haushofer noted particu- 
larly the relaxation of the British Em- 
pire’s grip and the immensely in- 
creased will to dominate which Japan 
had acquired with its victory over 
Russia. He concluded that Germany 
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should acquire naval bases in the In- 
dian Ocean and the Pacific and that it 
should co-operate closely with Japan, 
which would soon come to have inter- 
ests and aspirations strongly opposed 
to those of Great Britain, at that time 
its friend. 


UT Berlin paid no attention to him. 

Partly for reasons of health, 
Haushofer resigned from the army in 
1912 and published his observations 
in a book, Dai Nippon (Greater Ja- 
pan). He then returned to the Univer- 
sity and at the age of forty-five passed 
with the highest distinction his exam- 
inations for the degree of Doctor of 
Geography, Geology and History. He 
returned to the army when the war be- 
gan and remained at the front as a 
Brigade Commander for four years, 
though fully convinced from the be- 
ginning that Germany could not win. 
When the most terrible defeat in Ger- 
man history was followed by revolt 
and civil war, he did not, like many of 
his kind, join in any of the nationalist 
intrigues and terroristic activities but 
obtained a professorship at the Uni- 
versity of Munich. It was his opinion 
that Germany had lost the war because 
of insufficient knowledge and experi- 
ence of world politics. The activities 
of his former comrades seemed to him 
a childish playing at soldiers. He him- 
self began to establish a steadily in- 
creasing circle of disciples whom he 
sought to educate to his point of view. 
In a seminar which he established and 
in his Magazine for Geopolitics he dis- 
cussed events in all parts of the world. 
A loan in Persia, an irrigation project 
in Siam, movements of discontent in 
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some Indian province, increased cot- 
ton exports to Australia, a new radio 
broadcasting station in South America, 
an experimental airline there, a hostile 
demonstration by natives in Morocco 
—all such matters and their implica- 
tions were carefully noted. There was 
no weak point in the empires of the 
former enemy powers with which 
Haushofer’s circle was not familiar. 
They often were more familiar with 
what was happening within the French 
Empire than were the gentlemen of the 
Quai d’Orsay. Australian reaction to 
a possible future crisis was better 
known to them than it was to White- 
hall. 

Thus, if Germany was able, later 
on, to strike with the maximum prob- 
ability of success, it was not the result 
of “astonishing intuition” but of dar- 
ing and resolute conclusions based on 
a knowledge of world conditions far 
superior to that of its opponents. This 
should be pointed out to those who, not 
knowing of Haushofer—who remains 
in the background—ascribe Hitler’s 
success to the daring intuition of the 
layman and consider it a demonstra- 
tion that “men of action” should re- 
place specialists and intellectuals in 
the leadership of nations. In the pub- 
lications of the “geo-politicians” can 
be found the evidence of the years of 
detailed labor which finally made pos- 
sible the achievements of the practi- 
cal politicians of National Socialism, 
which seemed superficially to be fool- 
hardy improvisations. 


H{AUSHOFER also originated many 
of the important slogans of the 
Third Reich. It was he who formulated 
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the “natural right of the capable to 
living-space, as against that of the pos- 
sessors of territory who were unable 
to develop it,” long before Hitler’s 
rise to power. In opposition to the jus 
populorum, the right of peoples based 
on the ethical principles of Roman and 
Christian law, he dug out again the 
old right of nature, the right of the 
stronger over the weaker and the more 
numerous over the less numerous. “To 
suffer from undeserved restriction of 
space is the strongest world-political 
motive.” Haushofer wrote, and he 
taught the use of this motive. Besides 
Germany, Italy did not get what it de- 
sired from the Versailles Treaty, and 
over-populated Japan suffered from 
“space constriction.” They were both 
ready to accept a proposal to redis- 
tribute the world. So, while Hitler still 
believed in an alliance with England, 
Haushofer envisioned the Berlin-Rome- 
Tokyo triangle as the basic outline for 
construction of a new world order. In 
that future world of the rule of the 
strong and active, Germany was to 
lead in Northeast Europe and Si- 
beria, Italy in Southern Europe 
and Africa and Japan in the Indo-Pa- 
cific. 

These theories were gladly accepted 
in Tokyo. It was probably the first 
time that a white man had justified Ja- 
pan’s expansionist aspirations and rec- 
ognized its urge for leadership in Asia. 
Thus, Haushofer became—perhaps, as 
one of his pupils wrote, unwillingly 
and without being asked—the politi- 
cal counsellor of Japan. Nowhere are 
his books and monthly reviews dealing 
with the Indo-Pacific read with greater 
zeal and enthusiasm than in Japanese 
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imperialist circles. They have formed 
the basis of their own ideology of a 
future Greater Asia from which the 
white man will be excluded. 

There is no doubt that Germany’s 
recognition of these aspirations has 
contributed a great deal to Japan’s 
anti-English shift. The Third Reich 
certainly profited from its pact with 
Japan. Nevertheless, many believe that 
Haushofer is beginning to be worried 
about the possible results of his lebens- 
raum theories, for he, more than any- 
one else, carries in his head the sta- 
tistics of Japanese population in- 
crease, to the disadvantage of the white 
races, and he also knows what dis- 
astrous effects Japanese conquest of 
China or, still more, India would have 
on the industrial development of the 
world. Not without secret dread, he 
visualizes Japan mobilizing half of hu- 
manity, its hordes getting a foothold 
not only in Asia but in the Near East 
and even Africa and endeavoring to 
strengthen the “colored front” in the 
whole world. Haushofer’s Japanese 
friends may soon consider the Indo- 
Pacific space which he has assigned to 
them too small and may evoke the 
“natural law of the peoples restricted 
to small space” to extend their lebens- 
raum to South America, North Amer- 
ica and even Europe. 


HE seventy-one-year-old professor, 

contemplating the future of his 
sons and grandsons, may ask himself, 
“Have I committed treason to the 
German race? Was not,” he may won- 
der, “the predominance of white men 
based on their opposition to the so- 
called natural right and on an order 
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which supported the small and the 
weak?” Haushofer is fond of quoting 
the Chinese proverb, “Who rides on a 
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tiger cannot get off.” Does he some- 
times see himself riding a tiger out 
into the night? 


‘LITTLE HITLER’ oF HUNGARY 


Argentinische Tageblatt, Buenos Aires Liberal German Daily 


\ THEN the Regent of Hungary, 
Admiral Nicholas de Horthy, 
celebrated his seventieth birth- 

day, several months ago, one of his 
adjutants reminded him respectfully 
that a letter had arrived for him at the 
Royal Palace of the Habsburgs, the 
residence of the Regent. The stamp on 
the letter bore the cancellation of the 
military prison at Budapest, and the 
writer was Prisoner No. 9323. The let- 
ter consisted of a single sentence: “In 
one year, I will be in the Palace, and 
you will be here in my cell.” That was 
last March. 

No. 9323, who dreams of over- 
throwing the present régime in Hun- 
gary and of becoming chief of state, 
is Major Ferenc Szalasy or, as usually 
reversed in Hungarian, Szalasy Fer- 
enc. He is leader of the Hungarian 
Nazis, a kind of deputy representative 
of Hitler in the former Kingdom of the 
Habsburgs. His followers call them- 
selves Magyarists. Neither in their po- 
litical opinions nor in their enthusiasm 
for terrorist activity do they differ 
from their German model. The only 
external difference is their badge in- 
signa. The swastika in Hungary is the 
insignia of the Nazis of the German 
minority. Their Magyar comrades, 
who swear allegiance to Major Sza- 
lasy, wear the arrow swastika. The 


arms of the swastika are pointed into 
arrows. | 
Major Szalasy is now serving a 
three-year prison term for “activities 
tending to overthrow the political and 
social order of Hungary by force and 
violence.” This damper to the Magyar 
cause does not prevent his followers, 
a number of whom are in prison with 
him, from recognizing Szalasy as their 
active leader and worshipping him as 
the “little Hitler of Hungary.” In ad- 
dition to their arrow swastika, they al- 
so wear under their coat lapels a sec- 
ond party insignia, a small triangle 
bearing the “mystic” number, 9323. 
The way by which this undisputed 
leader maintains himself at the head 
of the Nazi movement in Hungary, al- 
though he lacks the spectacular quali- 
ties of a leader, is perhaps character- 
istic of the mentality of his followers. 
Szalasy has no extraordinary gifts. His 
only talent is in establishing illegal 
“underground” organizations. The 
man with the pretty round face, who 
next March threatens to supplant 
Horthy, was a very mediocre officer 
and an indifferent soldier. He is an ap- 
palling speaker. He cannot express his 
fanaticism on the platform. At meet- 
ings, he is incapable of uttering three 
connected sentences. In Hungary, 
where political oratory is developed to 
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a fine art, this would have strongly 
militated against any other aspirant 
for leadership. But Major Szalasy 
makes a virtue out of necessity. He 
avoids addressing crowds by represent- 
ing his activity as a kind of “divine 
mission,” not to be proclaimed in mun- 
dane words. “Prophets” of Szalasy’s 
type don’t require fluency. They don’t, 
as the “little Hitler” has said, “hang 
out their tongues all the time to be 
understood.” 

Shortly before his arrest, he posed 
as the silent, invisible leader. He tries 
to appear as the man who, 
in a retirement demanded 
by Providence, cannot af- 
ford to be in the public 
eye, to appear on noisy 
political platforms, but 
confidently expects a call 
to the leadership of his 
Fatherland. 

This “divinely” or- 
dained silence, in such 
contrast to Major Szal- 
asy’s adored demi-god, 
the Fiihrer of the Third 
Reich, makes a strong impression on 
primitive Hungarians, because Szal- 
asy, whenever he does speak, or in his 
written messages, always refers to God 
or Christ as his advocate. Whenever 
he gives an order, or undertakes some 
subversive action against the State, 
Szalasy declares, “I know that Jesus 
Christ wills it.” 

Szalasy’s program is taken, almost 
in its entirety, from that of the Ger- 
man Nazis. In foreign policy, Szalasy 
demands a “Greater Hungary.” Orig- 
inally, his external policy consisted 
solely in the slogan, “Revision,” which 
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meant the return of all Hungarian 
provinces inhabited by non-Hungarian 
minorities in Habsburg Hungary be- 
fore 1914. But, following the partition 
of Czechoslovakia and Rumania, this 
part of the Revisionists’ program has 
been greatly enlarged. From his cell, 
Szalasy now demands a Greater Hun- 
gary extending from the Carpathians 
to the Adriatic. He not only wants to 
annex all Slovakia and those parts of 
Yugoslavia which belonged to Hun- 
gary before the World War, but he al- 
so demands that the neighboring Bal- 
kan states cede territories 
which he considers as 
“Hungary’s lebensraum.” 
Although these objectives 
conflict at many points 
with the plans of Hitler, 
Szalasy continually en- 
courages his followers. 
Hitler is vitally interested 
in fanning the belligerent 
spirit and the destructive 
tendency of Szalasy’s men, 
despite the fact that the 
Budapest Government, 
with whom the Reich seems on friend- 
ly terms, is strongly opposed to the 
movement. It is curious how the Ger- 
man press repeatedly suggests that 
Hungarian Revisionists should be more 
disciplined, while in secret the Ger- 
man Government approves Szalasy’s 
“Greater Hungary” program. 


S TO domestic policy, the Magyar- 
ists indulge in the wildest dema- 
gogy. Szalasy’s plans for agrarian re- 
form and for nationalization of indus- 
try appear to stem from communism. 
The most effective device employed in 
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this social demagogy is extreme anti- 
Semitism. The Hungarian Government 
tries to deflate No. 9323 by anti-Jew- 
ish legislation. But Szalasy promises 
to his faithful followers much more 
than the Government’s restrictions on 
the Jews. When he comes to power, so 
Szalasy declares to his terrorist band, 
the “Black Front of the Hungarian Le- 


gion” will imitate the Austrian Nazis 
who, after the entrance of Hitler into 
Vienna, plundered and pillaged to 
their heart’s content and “expropri- 
ated” all Jewish property. 

At intervals, Szalasy sends to his 
faithful this message: “God keeps me 
at present in solitude, the better to ac- 
complish His aims.” 


Coffee Stalls 


War is not usually kind to old trades, but just occa- 
sionally it may even favor their revival. Most London 
coffee-stall keepers have by now offered their services 
in response to Lord Woolton’s call for traders willing 
to serve meals to the occupants of public shelters. 
These almost-forgotten members of the street-trading 
community had already come into their own again by 
catering for tired soldiers, sailors, airmen, night 
workers or stranded war-time travellers. For some, 
the odd customer or the belated reveller had given this 
trade a rather dubious reputation and no new licences 
had been granted by borough councils, mainly because 
the police did not favor the establishment of addi- 
tional stalls in frequented places. 

There is an association which sees to it that coffee 
stalls in Greater London, the majority of which are 
open throughout the night, maintain a good reputa- 
tion; and this Coffee Stall Keepers’ Protection Asso- 
ciation began its work about forty years ago. It has a 
membership of about 300, each paying a small weekly 
sum—the total number of coffee-stall keepers in Great- 
er London is approximately 600; and well-appointed 
reserve stalls are at the disposal of members free of 
charge if their own are wrecked by accident, though 
it is not clear yet whether air raids count as accidents. 
The turnover of individual coffee stalls varies greatly, 
ranging from £8 and £10 a week to £2,000 a year or 
more for those in key positions. Some coffee stalls are 
of a great age, going back as far as the ’sixties, and 
some owners have kept their stalls for twenty-five 


years or more. 
—Economist, London 





Civilians and the military alike 
are terrified by British bombs 


Eyewitness Story 
of Italy at War 


By E. J. W. 


(Editor’s Note: The author of the 
narrative that follows is a German wo- 
man lawyer, who formerly practiced 
law in Berlin. For obvious reasons she 
does not want her identity disclosed.) 


BITTER wind blows search- 
A ingly down the long, narrow 

streets, hurrying past the tall 
mean-looking houses. Before one of 
them, some twenty human beings 
are huddled, bare, dirty hands out- 
stretched. Some of the hands are old 
and gnarled, some young and slender, 
others have the blunt-fingered chubbi- 
ness of childhood, but all are reaching 
eagerly towards the faint warmth that 
drifts up from a few coals smoking in 
an iron pot. Such pots have been com- 
mon in the Mediterranean region from 
the most ancient times, but to own one 
is not for everyone. There are, of 
course, fortunate souls with fire-pots 
all their own, smoking dangerously in 
unventilated rooms. The slight heat 
afforded comes from German coal, 


bought as Americans buy sugar or 
flour, and measured out by the lump. 
But for God’s poor, there is only the 
charity of a neighbor who may be 
moved to place a pot before his door. 
When one can afford it, there is old 
Enrico, who trots about the mud-col- 
ored streets, pushing his pot on a cart. 
You can warm yourself briefly for a 
few centesimi. Coals are becoming 
harder to get, thanks to the blockade 
of the British. By April, their use in 
heating the apartment houses of the 
well-to-do will be forbidden. 

Even now, things are sufficiently dif- 
ficult. But poverty is a part of life, 
like wind or rain or hot sunlight. It 
has been with one always, and will 
continue until the end. To be without 
coarse shoes between one’s feet and the 
rough lava blocks of the streets, even 
in winter, to wear ancient rags, to 
sleep in the streets—all men know 
these things and accept them without 
astonishment or resentment. 

There is an inner richness to life 
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that is compensation for drawbacks 
that have become so familiar as to 
be almost non-existent. Even when 
stripped to its essentials, life is deep 
and satisfying. But today there is 
something new. An ominous, haunting 
overtone that hangs over the noisy 
streets, over the little knot by the fire- 
pot. It is everywhere. 

It is fear. 

For this is the Autumn of 1939. 
And these are the people, the only 
ones in Europe, except perhaps for the 
equivocal Russians, who have openly 
declared themselves for the strange, 
angry man of Munich. 

These are the Italians and this is 
Italy. 

Naples, to be exact. It is in unfavor- 
able contrast to Sopra-Bolzano, high in 
the Dolomites, where I have lived for 
seven months with the family of a 
woodcarver, and his eleven noisy, 
laughing children. The woodcarver is 
an Austrian Catholic and proud. When 
an Italian speaks, he pretends not to 
hear. This is the Tyrol and 80 per 
cent German. Taken from Austria and 
given to Italy by the Treaty of St. Ger- 
main, it has been a sore spot for two 
decades, and the center of much Nazi 
activity. 

I, too, am a German. Or rather, I 
was, for I am an American now. My 
husband was a chemist in Berlin. It 
was not pleasant to feel the iron bands 
of Nazi regimentation pressing upon 
even the most private aspects of one’s 
life. We were pleased when there was 
a business opportunity in Vienna. Af- 
ter the Anschluss, Germans were rath- 
er pointedly welcome there. And the 
Axis agreement, of course, meant the 
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encouragement of business relation- 
ships between Germany and Italy’s 
industrial north. My husband found 
himself going more and more fre- 
quently to Milan and Turin on busi- 
ness. I stayed on at Bolzano, which is 
very popular as a resort with both 
Italians and Germans, who ignore 
each other’s presence as much as pos- 
sible. But we could not, as the Sum- 
mer of 1939 went by, forget that, af- 
ter all, we were German citizens, or 
that my husband, although in his for- 
ties, was still liable for military ser- 
vice. ; 


A DARING idea took possession of 

us. That it might ever succeed 
seemed unlikely. But we would try. 
We would go to the United States. This 
my husband succeeded eventually in 
doing, arriving in New York in the 
spring of 1940 with two dollars. After 
infinite delay and disappointment, I 
was able to follow him in August. But 
in the meantime I watched what is pos- 
sibly the most unwarlike nation in Eu- 
rope prepare for war. 

When mobilization was ordered 
in September 1939, a wave of fear 
swept over the people. The faces of the 
men who appeared in response to the 
placards posted all over Italy, were 
sullen. They presented a most unsol- 
dier-like appearance in their ragged 
clothing, often without shoes, or wear- 
ing ones not mates, supplying their own 
underwear, if any, and often forced 
to remain in civilian dress for lack 
of uniforms. No facilities were pro- 
vided for sanitation or cleanliness. 
One could see the soldiers’ dirty cloth- 
ing hanging out the windows of the 
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school houses and old public buildings 
that had been commandeered as bar- 
racks. 

But their lack of ordinary military 
equipment did not matter because, af- 
ter all, they did not expect to fight, or 
if eventually forced to do so, not for 
at least three years. Headlines in other 
countries would scream, “Italy Mob- 
ilizes One Million Men,” and the en- 
emy would quake accordingly. It was 
only necessary to say, not to do. As 
Germany ripped her way through Po- 
land in three bloody weeks of terror, 
people were glad they were going to 
be on the side of the victor but were 
almost as afraid of him as if the dread 
Panzerdivisienen were poised on their 
own borders. 

But, Il Duce . . . ah, he was clever! 
He would outsmart the dull Germans, 
and wrest from them victories, colo- 
nies and concessions for the Italian 
people without one drop of Italian 
blood being spilled. Italy was to be 
the weight in the scales, everlastingly 
threatening to shake the balance, yet 
never quite doing so. Her indecision 
would keep England from taking any 
decisive steps in the Mediterranean, 
keep her impotent until victory was 
within Hitler’s grasp, and then Italy 
would step in at the victor’s side 
with flourishing Latin gestures and a 
greedy hand for unearned spoils. In 
the meantime, she could engage very 
profitably in shipping, being one of 
the few neutrals left free to do so, and 
needed supplies could flow from the 
outside world to the ally in the north, 
defeating in part the hated British 
blockade. 


Yet under this confidence, a secret 
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doubt rumbled. This trade agreement 
and pact of friendship between Ger- 
many and Russia in late August of ’39 
—that was hard to explain. Between 
40,000 and 100,000 Italian soldiers 
had died in Spain, fighting side by 
side with the Germans against this 
same menace of communism which the 
Nazis had denounced in such thunder- 
ous terms. Now the two were appar- 
ently embracing. Perhaps it was a po- 
litical trick on the part of the Germans 
to frighten England. Perhaps . . . per- 
haps. . . . In the coffee shops, where 
chicory had taken the place of coffee, 
there was much speculation. It was all 
hard to understand. But of one thing 
one could be certain. There would be 
no war for Italy, no real fighting. Il 
Duce had solemnly promised it. “Non- 
belligerenza.”” That was the word. To 
it the people clung with pathetic per- 
sistency. 

Then, too, the story went around 
that for a formal declaration of 
war, the signature of I] Rex, the be- 
loved little man with the big red cap, 
was needed. The King, who had the 


—Daily Mirror, London 
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aristocratic disdain of the House of 
Savoy for the blacksmith’s son, would 
never sign. And then, I] Papa, he too 
works always for peace. It is said that 
he sleeps on a straw pallet on the Vati- 
can floor these troubled nights, which 
shows him to be a holy man like those 
of old, even if he does shave with an 
American electric razor. 

No, there will not be a war. I] Duce 
will take care of everything. He is 
their father, their friend. His political 
methods are violent, yes, but violence 
is something one understands. Assas- 
sination, treachery, the suppression of 
free speech, the coup—the blood of 
Borgia and condottiere has not run too 
thin as yet for the value of such mat- 
ters to go unappreciated. Are they not 
the very essence of practical politics, 
the Realpolitik of which the Germans 
speak with such assurance? 

Germans and Italians fear and dis- 
like each other for reasons which have 
largely to do with racial differences. 
The two peoples simply do not under- 
stand each other. With the French, it 
is different. For them, the Italians have 
liking and respect. Indeed, on the lit- 
toral, where the Mediterranean laps a 
common shore, the two peoples merge 
into a common type. All last winter 
during the Westwall-Maginot stale- 
mate, many officers in the Italian army 
believed that despite the Axis, if Italy 
ever did enter the war, it would be on 
the side of France. Great was Italy’s 
respect for France’s military power. 
Never would she fight against her or 
take up arms against her ally, Eng- 
land, until French arms had been laid 


down. France’s sudden and unex- 
pected collapse gave the Italians new 
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courage and new respect for the Ger- 
man military machine. 

During the winter, in spite of all 
that was said, one could sense the com- 
ing of war. Coffee became impossible 
to obtain. It was going to Germany, 
one heard. Not until the late spring of 
1940 could it be had, and then only 
in minute amounts. Fruits and vegeta- 
bles, indeed all supplies, became very 
scarce; in fact so much Italian food 
was being sent to Germany that by 
February 1940, there was a real scare- 
ity and a substantial increase in prices, 
in some cases as much as 50 per cent. 
To combat this, a law was passed in 
March ordering all salaries increased 
from 15 to 25 per cent. 

I know of no instance where this 
was put into effect. I spoke of it to 
Assunta, the chambermaid in our pen- 
sion, and received the same reply I 
was to get from so many others. “One 
does not complain, Signora. There is 
one’s job to think of.” But Assunta was 
deeply concerned at the moment with 
her brother who was in a nearby mili- 
tary hospital for an appendectomy. 
The entire family, as is the cosy Ital- 
ian custom, had joined him at the hos- 
pital for the ordeal, taking turns sleep- 
ing on the floor beside his bed. Ten 
days after the operation, Ludovico had 
to return to full duty aboard his ship. 
But for the moment, he was the object 
of family solicitude. 

Assunta’s family, like so many oth- 
ers, were also making a good thing of 
the food rationing cards, which pro- 
vided allowances of such things as sug- 
ar and soap for the poor, who never 
had them anyway, and who sold the 
cards at an agreeable profit to those 
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better able to afford such luxuries. 
Everyone was pleased with the ar- 
rangement. 


TALIAN poverty, especially in the 

larger cities, has a fantastic quality 
about it. Only in the Orient is there 
anything comparable. Life for the poor 
in the Italian city is the life of the 
street. Here they are born, live and 
die, eat and sleep, and perform all the 
functions of living without shame or 
reticence. A hundred and fifty lira a 
month is a very common income. Poor 
fisherfolk make perhaps 2 lire a day; 
2 lire is about 10 cents, the amount the 
average urban American requires to 
get himself to work in the morning. 
The very poor may live entirely on 
seaweed, if they are near the coast. 
Slimy and stinking, it is eaten raw. In 
Naples, the fishermen and their fam- 
ilies live on raw fish and seaweed. 
Spaghetti and the various other forms 
of pasta are not universally eaten, as 
one might suppose, because not every- 
one can afford them. 

Children are nursed at the breast 
until the second year to save the cost of 
food. Latin fertility is naturally great, 
and is encouraged by the Duce’s boun- 
ty for bambini. Hence two children, a 
toddler and a pale-looking infant, may 
be depending upon a single source of 
nourishment. Milk is unsafe and ex- 
pensive, and many attain adulthood 
without knowing its taste. One is struck 
by the appearance of the children. 
Their dark, beautiful eyes are ringed 
with the shadow of anemia. Boils and 
skin diseases are terribly prevalent. 
Small faces are pale and thin, bone 
formation poor and rachitic. Even the 
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grown-ups often lapse into the deep si- 
lence of nutritional exhaustion. One 
cannot have both bullets and butter in 
a country where the annual national 
income is the equivalent of $2,000,- 
000,000. 

Education is hard to get. I remem- 
ber well little Lucia, who begged me to 
write a letter for her to her soldier lov- 
er in Libya. It was true Marco could 
not read, but there was a man with the 
army who read the soldiers’ letters to 
them, and Marco would be so proud 
to receive writing. There are schools, 
of course, but the tuition fee of 15 lire 
a semester is beyond the means of 
most low-income-group families. So 
children begin early their rough and 
tumble life on the streets, a natural 
soil for the war-like principles of fas- 
cism. One must fight, be strong, strike 
out. That way lies individual and na- 
tional virility. But it was not good to 
see, as I did in Rome, the six- and 
seven-year-olds of the Balilla parading 
with real bayonets. In the hot sun’s 
gleam on those shining points was the 
ultimate distillation of Fascist cyni- 
cism and disregard for human values 
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—the putting of the means of death in- 
to small hands new to life, and the 
making of such means beautiful and 
desirable, a symbol of manhood. 

Untaught in the real sense of the 
word, more often than not unable to 
read, ignorant of their country’s great 
cultural heritage, what chance have 
these youngsters with their undernour- 
ished bodies, their minds stuffed with 
military bombast, to grow up into nor- 
mal, well-balanced adults, capable of 
creating a future worth living in? But 
this is not a problem that keeps the 
dictators of Europe awake at night. At 
the heart of their ant-heap philosophy 
is contempt for the individual and his 
miniscule concerns. 

National poverty and lack of re- 
sources lie deep beneath these trou- 
bled waters. Pathetic have been the re- 
sults so far of Italy’s land-grabs. Ethi- 


opia has not been of economic value, 
and the cost of the campaign was im- 
mense. Albania, a primitive country, 
rich in brigands and malaria, was a fu- 
tile gesture, something to salve self-re- 
spect after Hitler’s march into Aus- 
tria. 


AR. It was coming closer and 

closer. With the Brenner Pass 
meeting of Hitler and Mussolini in 
March, the blast of war propaganda 
began, directed mainly against Eng- 
land. On the filthy tram cars of Naples 
one saw the legend splashed, “Eng- 
land’s the dirtiest thing in the world!” 
Cartoons, radio, inflammatory articles, 
atrocity stories—all the old whips for 
lashing an unwilling people into war, 
were brought to bear. One April day, 
returning to my pension, Danish and 
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clean, I noticed a small group of the 
ragged poor listlessly watching two or 
three of the police fussily tending a 
small bonfire. Its flames were licking 
the pages of Osservatore Romano, the 
oficial newspaper of the Vatican, 
which had just been suppressed for 
printing foreign news dispatches. In a 
few minutes, the watchers drifted on, 
not liking to watch anything perhaps 
sacrilegious or maybe just keeping 
their secret thoughts to themselves, 
which is the only safe thing to do any- 
where in Europe today. 

On June 10 came the announce- 
ment on the radio that Il Duce would 
speak that afternoon from the well- 
worn balcony in the Venice Palace, 
and that all Fascist males must be pres- 
ent in uniform in the large square be- 
low. They dutifully dropped every- 
thing and assembled for two restless 
hours before the Presence revealed it- 
self. A roar of applause. The screams 
of “Duce!” “Duce!” Then the upthrust 
arm, the jutting jaw, commanding si- 
lence. The evils of the democracies 
had become a stench in the nostrils of 
the young and virile dictatorships. In- 
justices must be ended. On and on 
went the strident voice. At the end, an 
Italian friend turned to me with a 
smile. “Well,” he queried, dusting off 
his uniform, “what shall we take first, 
Malta or Corsica?” 

Under the outward excitement and 
effort at jubilation, half defiant and 
half embarrassed, was a deep sadness, 
a sense of impending disaster. Italy 
had made the final break with her old 
ally, England, who all winter long had 
been raining down propaganda leaf- 
lets, and who now, less than two days 
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after Italy’s formal declaration of war, 
was showering down bombs. English 
warships off Genoa were laying down 
a heavy barrage. Bombing was a mat- 
ter for which no serious preparation 
had been made. The other guests at 
my boarding house ran about scream- 
ing and crying, crowding into the 
halls. At first, they could not under- 
stand what was happening. With re- 
alization, their fear redoubled. No air- 
shelters had been prepared, no instruc- 
tions issued. No one knew what to do. 
Even the men wept with excitement 
and fear. Within a few days, make- 
shift shelters were opened in street-car 
tunnels, and the basements of houses 
and apartment buildings were ordered 
converted to that purpose. But the 
preparation was half-hearted, for no 
one thought the war could last. Cer- 
tainly not the bombing. Actually, it 
continued without cessation from the 
first night on, as long as I was there. 

The terror of the people was piti- 
able. Almost as disastrous as the Eng- 
lish bombs was Italian anti-aircraft 
fire from which huge fragments of hot 
steel ricochetted through the flaming 
skies, tearing their way through two 
and three stories of the lightly con- 
structed houses. The principai bag of 
the ground batteries during my stay 
was an Italian plane, brought down by 
mistake. I have been startled in the 
darkness of a basement shelter by a 
hand fervently clutching my arm, to 
find later that its owner was an Italian 
officer, sick with fear. After that I hud- 
dled in bed with baby and dog, doing 
what I could to comfort both while a 
raid was on. Somehow, bed seemed 
better than the basement, where people 
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moaned and called upon the saints 
while English bombs whistled down 
through the blackout. 


AMMING the big transports, which 

included the once gay Rex and Conte 
de Savoia, well known to travelling 
Americans, but now painted a dull 
gray, were thousands of soldiers bound 
for Libya, for which Naples is the 
port. They were better equipped than 
the ragged boys I had seen mobilizing 
in September, but many wept openly 
at being separated from their families. 
For Africa, with its thirsts and fevers, 
Italians have a great fear, dating back 
to the disastrous first Ethiopian cam- 
paign in the last century. 

I, too, was among the seekers at the 
consulate in Naples, for in early May 
an affidavit arrived there from the 
United States, attesting to the fact that 
my husband had a job. I had become 
almost resigned to remaining where I 
was “for the duration,” but now began 
three months of frantic effort, of hope 
and disappointment, of endless travel- 
ling between Rome and Naples, of 
hours of waiting in consulates and em- 
bassies, accompanied always by baby 
and dog. 

When I actually found myself on 
the plane for Lisbon, it didn’t seem to 
matter at all that for some mysterious 
reason most of my baggage hadn’t ap- 
peared, and that I was leaving Italy in 
the clothes I was wearing and with one 
evening gown. I had the baby and dog. 

Dropping rapidly away below me 
was Italy, and war and all that it 
meant. Before me was the future. A 
week’s wait in Lisbon for a boat, but 
hope, and a life worth living at last. 





Our Reporters 


Their London cables appear locally 


to give the public a ‘neutral’ view 


Under Blitzkrieg 


By Gorpon BECKLEs 
Sphere, London Illustrated Weekly 


EW names are figuring in the 

| \ breakfast-table reading of Brit- 
ain. Scarcely a day goes by with- 

out one—or all—of the national daily 
newspapers printing a column of news 
written by William Stoneman, or Ray- 
mond Daniell, or H. R. Knickerbocker. 
These are the men who cable through- 
out the day and night to America, tell- 
ing of how the battle is going and how 
the country is standing up to its ordeal. 
Why is so much of their work re- 
printed when there are plenty of good 
reporters here? Because it is a human 
failing to wish to see ourselves as oth- 
ers see us. There is an air of detach- 
ment and appraisal in the best work of 
the American newsmen that helps to 
round off the daily war picture. Not 
that they are themselves in a position 
of detachment. Nearly all have been 
under close bombardment in London 
or at the place they christened “Hell 
Corner”; at least two of them, Guy 
Murchie of the Chicago Tribune and 


Stanley Johnston, are Dover casualties. 

The corps of men who daily feed 
the complex machine of American 
news numbers about seventy, although 
there are over 120 American newsmen 
of various sorts now working in Lon- 
don: magazine writers, newsreel script 
writers and various attached special- 
ists. On some days fifty thousand 
words have been cabled across the At- 
lantic in the jangling “cable-ese” of 
journalism, to be deciphered and em- 
broidered to twice that amount on the 
cable desks in New York and Chicago, 
and printed for a public to whom 
Stoneman, Ray Daniell and Knicker- 
bocker are household names. 

Those who judge American report- 
ers by Hollywood standards do these 
men a grave injustice. As a body, they 
are quiet and modest. The miseries of 
the world, year in and year out, often 
have a saddening effect on observers 
of sensitivity. Take William Stone- 
man, the chief correspondent of the 





Chicago Daily News, one of the more 
conservative of America’s great dai- 
lies. He is a lean, softly-spoken man 
with sad eyes. His only boast is that 
he is a reporter, and a Chicago report- 
er at that. The title “Special Corre- 
spondent” seems too highfalutin’ for 
him, as it does for most of his col- 
leagues. He came to Europe ten years 
ago, when Negley Farson was still 
serving the Daily News in London. 
For three and a half years he was 
posted in Moscow. Then came two and 
a half years in Italy, and he has em- 
braced the Abyssinian war in his as- 
signments. 

Now Stoneman sits in an office on 
the third floor of a building in Par- 
liament Street within 100 yards of the 
House of Commons. Downstairs is a 
cable bureau. His day begins early 
and finishes about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, for the Daily News is an 
afternoon paper. There is six hours 
difference between London and Chi- 
cago, and his paper’s foreign service is 
recabled to many other journals across 
the Continent. 

William Stoneman comes from the 
next Michigan village to the one in 
which Webb Miller was born. Miller 
died tragically three months ago, 
known to a wide public as the author 
of I Found No Peace. He was ordered 
to stay in Paris by the United Press to 
help “in covering the peace” in 1919. 
The title of his one volume could be 
applied to the experiences of a dozen 
veteran men now assembled from Eu- 
ropean capitals, in London. It was a 
case of just one damn thing after an- 
other. Gandhi and Indian unrest, Chi- 


nese wars and revolutions, Russian up- 
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heavals, fascism and Nazi ferocities, 
Abyssinia and Spain. Miller had seen 
them all. Two days before the biggest 
of all the balloons went up on May 10, 
Miller was killed in a London subur- 
ban railway accident. 

He was the head of the great United 
Press agency in Europe, besides being 
its star reporter. The United Press is 
the most energetic of all the American 
agencies, and is familiar to English 
readers through a twin service called 
British United Press. Berlin news is 
issued largely through this latter 
agency nowadays, cabled via New 
York. There are thirteen men on the 
United Press staff in London. Not all 
are writing every day, for there is 
much desk work in their offices in 
Bouverie Street. In normal times di- 
rect flashes to New York are the com- 
mon practice, but the censorship now 
inevitably delays messages. 


HAT is written by United Press 

men in London is of added im- 
portance because of the agency’s wide 
ramifications in South America. Just 
as Reuters monopolizes the East, so 
does United Press monopolize the 
supply of news to the Latin countries 
south of Panama. A story still remem- 
bered admirably illustrates the exten- 
sive network of a modern agency. It 
was on an autumn night in 1930. As 
Sunday morning dawned, the work 
slackened, for this is the quietest mo- 
ment of the week; but into the United 
Press London office came a flash from 
Buenos Aires reporting that the local 
radio station (where they had a “con- 
tact”) had given them the tip that Le 
Bourget was trying vainly to get in 
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touch with the airship R 101, which 
had sailed India-wards a few hours be- 
fore. From this across-the-globe clue 
the tragedy of Beauvais was first re- 
vealed to the world. 

Perhaps the strongest London staff 
is that maintained by the New York 
Times, which has offices near Printing 
House Square. The name of Ray Da- 
niell is a familiar one to New York 
each morning, and much that he has 
“filed” since the war has appeared in 
London dailies. Bob Post and Harold 
Callender are both Times writers, with 
Scotty Reston and some half dozen 
others on the staff. Daniell himself is 
what is known as a “hard news” man, 
schooled as a reporter in New York, 
which is as hard a school as new- 
paperdom knows. 

The New York Herald Tribune has 
six on its staff, possibly the best known 
being Ed Angly, a deceptively sedate 
man in appearance. Angly represented 
his paper on the long and wasted vigil 
at Arras when, after six months of 
kicking their heels around, all the 
B. E. F. war correspondents were 
shipped back again directly the trou- 
ble started. Except for the accounts of 
a lucky few during the first week, the 
whole Dunkirk exploit went unré- 
corded by professional recorders. The 
Americans were quite willing to risk 
staying and banking on their neutral 
status. 

The Associated Press, just around 
the corner from the United Press, has 
a staff of fifteen on its twenty-four-hour 
service, the Chicago Tribune three, the 
Christian Science Monitor six, and 
other journals with London representa- 
tion include the New York Sun, Kan- 
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sas City Star, the Baltimore Sun, Chi- 
cago Times, New York Daily News, 
and the Wall Street Journal. All these 
have made their bow in English col- 
umns during the past exciting months. 
All these men are obliged to main- 
tain close contact with the American 
department of the Ministry of Infor- 
mation in Bloomsbury. Until recently 
the public has been made all too aware 
that the Americans have been com- 
plaining bitterly, not only that their 
work is made more difficult by the 
Ministry but that they are actually 
hampered in their unneutral task of 
furthering the British cause in what 
they write. Now a new head of the 
American section has been appointed 
to represent American needs and de- 
mands in official circles. This is Doug- 
las Williams, a brother of the novelist 
Valentine Williams, who was for long 
head of the Reuters office in New York 
and returned there to represent the 
Daily Telegraph five years ago. 


ND what do all these American 

observers really think of the way 
things are going? What they write is 
perfectly genuine. They think that 
Britain will win. They are all pro- 
Churchill—all the ones that I happen 
to know, and all the more vocal ones 
were bitter critics of the old, slack 
days. The phrase “a phoney war” was 
coined in the United States, but it was 
inspired by the cables sent by the 
Americans in London who watched 
Munich come and go, the declaration 
of war made and yet saw all too much 
evidence that Britain’s full effort was 
not being made. If more American 
support comes to us it will be in no 
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small measure due to the rather tired. 
somewhat homeless-looking men whom 
one can see sipping highballs at a cer- 
tain bar in the Strand. 


—Anp 1n CHINA 


China at War, Chungking 


(CHINESE newspapermen behind 

enemy lines in North China are 
leading a Spartan life. With their 
food and lodging taken care of, they 
receive from three to five dollars a 
month as pocket money. Salary is 
something of the past. Yet, despite 
their material discomfort, a Chungking 
journalist returning from his tour to 
Shansi and Hopei, reported no decline 
in their enthusiasm for the profession. 

The largest Chinese news-sheet in 
that region has a circulation of 50,000 
copies. On the average, ten persons 
share one copy. Thus, it easily enjoys 
a reading public of half a million peo- 
ple. This paper comes out every other 
day. Its editorial and printing rooms 
are in an unostentatious farm house in 
the Taihang mountains on the Shansi- 
Hopei border. 

During the last Japanese mopping- 
up campaign, gunfire was clearly audi- 
ble at the place. Yet the newspaper 
staff stuck to their jobs. Through un- 
usual calmness, they managed not to 
miss a single edition. Meanwhile, they 
had made all necessary preparations 
for evacuation at short notice, if the 
worst should happen. However, it did 
not. 

Mimeographed news-sheets are 
found practically everywhere behind 
Japanese lines in the northern prov- 
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inces. Once, the Chungking journalist 
walked into a small village not far 
away from the Peiping-Hankow rail- 
way to find three of his co-profession- 
als putting out a news-sheet. The en- 
tire staff, from editor to printer, 
boasted of just three men. The surpris- 
ing fact is that their paper, coming out 
twice a week, actually reaches the 
hands of Chinese inhabitants in the 
Japanese-controlled towns of Shihchia- 
chwang and Chengting. 

Several times the Japanese garri- 
sons tried to hunt down this trouble- 
some news-sheet. Once, a searching 
party actually entered the village. The 
village elder offered to help in the 
search. What he actually did was to 
tip off the trio to conceal their printing 
apparatus. As soon as the Japanese 
party had left, the mimeograph ma- 
chine was put to work again. 

In the Western Hills overlooking the 
city of Peiping, where Chinese gueril- 
las have their base, is published the 
only lithographed news-sheet in entire 
North China today. Its editorial rooms 
are housed in a pagoda, which also 
serves as a watch tower for the gueril- 
las. Working there are some twenty 
people, many of whom used to teach 
or study in Peiping or Tientsin univer- 
sities. They lead a simple life, grow- 
ing their own vegetables and gathering 
thein own firewood. 

Through an intricate courier system, 
more than 300 copies of every issue 
are smuggled through Japanese senti- 
nels to reach a fairly wide circle of 
people inside Peiping. It has always 
been puzzling to the Japanese. The pa- 
per is coming out twice a week. Many 
of its Peiping readers wrote to the edi- 
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tor asking that it should be published 
more often. Several times, readers 
asked for more war news from South 
China fronts. 


ber of rifles and hand grenades lying 
around. When a reporter goes out to 
get his news, he not only carries pen- 
cil and paper but also hand grenades. 


This is a well-advised precaution, be- 
cause in Hopei and Shansi, where the 
Chinese and Japanese lines are so con- 
fusingly intermixed, one never knows 
when or where he may run into the 
enemy. 


QE strikingly similar feature of 

all these newspaper offices in North 
China, the Chungking journalist ob- 
served, is the presence of firearms. In 
every office there are always a num- 


After the First World War 


Those years after the first World War, when one 
looks back on them, were a kind of jumble of Freud 
and Marx and luxury cruises and the Dorchester Ho- 
tel, set against a background of unemployment, slums, 
bitter poverty and anger (the slums and the poverty 
had been there, of course—and a lot worse—before 
1914, but the well-to-do had taken them as part of the 
eternal order of things—“the poor ye have always 
with you”—and they had not troubled their con- 
sciences). Right or Left, every value was material. On 
the Right, a desperate clinging to a pseudo-frame of 
Victorian stability and luxury—with the emphasis on 
the luxury. A security and luxury and comfort which 
the well-to-do no longer even imagined they paid for 
by service, and which therefore became a form of con- 
scious robbery sufficient to destroy anyone’s self-re- 
spect. So that they all had a conscience that was no 
longer at ease (and no Englishman can begin to be 
happy unless his conscience is satisfied). On the Left, 
a desperate clinging to the belief that to put Marx in- 
to practice was all that was needed to bring complete 
paradise on earth for everybody. 

The Right was meaner? It was. But not quite so 
silly. 

But it may be that that queer nightmare period was 
a necessary prelude to any real change... . 

And, at least in this country—as we have now dis- 
covered—the rot that was started by the disease of 
materialism had not really gone very deep. 

—Lady Rhondda in Time and Tide, London 





Free production and exchange of goods 


as an antidote to universal conflict 


The Economics 


of War and Peace 


By Franx CHoporov 


ISN’T difficult to reassemble a 
[ isrenberea clock—if you know 
the principle upon which clocks are 
built. It isn’t difficult, as it is so of- 
ten asserted, to make peace if the prin- 
ciple of peace is understood. In fact, 
the break-up of the mechanism of 
peace is due to our ignorance of its 
plan—not knowing how it works, or 
why. We tinker with it, remove essen- 
tial cogs, let injurious substances set- 
tle in the works and, presto, it breaks 
down. That’s war. When we try to put 
the thing together at the peace confer- 
ence the same ignorance of principle 
plays havoc; what we put together is 
a makeshift, lacking essential parts 
and containing the same injurious sub- 
stances that caused the breakdown. 
That is why every peace treaty has 
been the prelude to another war. 
So, in order to make peace we must 
know its principle. Even then we might 
encounter difficult problems of assem- 


bly; but with the plumb-line of princi- 


ple to guide him, the engineer’s diffi- 
culties are none that assiduous effort 
cannot overcome. 

It is a rule of logic that we find 
truth through an examination of er- 
ror. We assume, a priori, that war is 
error. If we take the position that war 
is an essential condition of existence, 
like breathing, or that it is nature’s 
way of relieving the press of popula- 
tion against subsistence, or that it is 
the inevitable evolutionary process to- 
ward a higher civilization, or that it 
has any beneficial purpose whatsoever, 
then our inquiry into the conditions 
that make for peace is merely mental 
calisthenics. All the apologies for war 
are untenable, not only because they 
arise from premises which are con- 
trary to observable fact and are pal- 
pably tainted with petitio principii, but 
because war is repulsive to every mor- 
al concept. In the long run what seems 
to be wrong will prove itself wrong. 
Ethical judgment has a way of detect- 
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ing the fallacy in the plausible syllo- 
gism. 

What, then, are the stigmata of war 
which may direct us to the principle 
of its opposite, peace? There is, first, 
premature death, which in all times, 
even war, we strive desperately to 
overcome. Then there is the destruc- 
tion of the very thing the creation of 
which engages our energies with such 
tenacity as to seem to be the purpose 
of life—property. The destruction of 
property is attended with its corollary, 
the stoppage of production; indeed, 
the modus operandi of war is to pre- 
vent, by embargoes, blockades, and 
other interruption of making and trad- 
ing, the ordinary processes of living. 
The objective is to enforce the will of 
one group upon the other, toward the 
end that the victor may the better en- 
joy life through exploitation of the 
vanquished; that, of course, is living 
by robbery. 

It will be observed from this sum- 
mation of the obvious that war is a set- 
up in which the individual does every- 
thing he ordinarily does not want to 
do. The set-up is arranged for him by 
other individuals who, apparently, al- 
so do not want war, but who become 
identified with a something called “the 
state,” to which attach amoral quali- 
ties. It is the state that needs war. What 
the state is, and why war is essential 
to it, will be touched on later. 


UR inquiry, then leads us to man. 
He fights, destroys and dies at the 
behest of the state, but from our obser- 
vation the whole business seems con- 
trary to his ordinary impulses. To him 
life is a continuous search for grati- 
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fications. His desires are satiated with 
things which nature provides in abun- 
dance; all he has to do is to modify 
and transport these things so as to sat- 
isfy his desires. First he wants food, 
then raiment and shelter; when these 
simple wants, like those of any animal, 
are supplied, the quirk of his make-up 
which differentiates him from the other 
animals asserts itself—intellectual cu- 
riosity. He wonders at the world about 
him, seeks to ascertain its character- 
istics and finds he can utilize it for the 
gratification of different desires. And 
soon he learns about the pleasures that 
this world can give him, in ideas and 
in expression, in building and in play. 
Thus the whole process of individu- 
al life seems to be one of satisfying de- 
sires, finding new ones and liquidating 
them through production. But the in- 
dividual finds that his powers of grati- 
fication are far less than his appetites. 
And he discovers that by concentrating 
his limited ability he can produce a 
lot more of any one thing than he can 
consume. So he hits upon the idea of 
trading—giving up what he has too 
much of for what he has too little of. 
Specialization results in greater pro- 
duction through trade, and the human 
contacts in the market place give rise 
to what we call civilization. There, in 
the market place, the exchange of ideas 
is filled in with human sympathies, 
and the fabric of culture is woven. 
Thus we find that the whole busi- 
ness of individual existence is produc- 
tion and trade, the whole known (not 
spiritual) purpose is the satisfaction 
of desires. War, as noted, is an inter- 
ference with this business and an in- 
terruption of this purpose. The prin- 
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ciple of war is destruction; the prin- 
ciple of peace is production. 

If this is true, if the condition of 
peace is one of uninterrupted produc- 
tion, then it follows that any interfer- 
ence with the man’s desire, to build 
and enjoy, is in itself an act of war. 
The clock we spoke of will continue 
to keep time even if the face is broken 
and its pedestal is smashed; the pro- 
cess of destruction however has begun. 
In like way, conflicts between nations 
are the climactic evidences that, long 
before they happen, things have been 
done to the process of production which 
identifies peace. The slightest hamper- 
ing of man’s urge to produce and ex- 
change the things that make for satis- 
factions is an irritant which starts the 
decay of civilized existence. 

In order to understand war and 
avoid it, or to understand peace and 
keep it, we must recognize and elimi- 
nate every interference with produc- 
tion. 


IRST, we observed that all desires 

are satisfied by the application of 
human labor to nature’s storehouse. 
There is no other way. The one who 
enjoys the products need not be the 
one to bring them into being; but 
somebody has to work the land before 
anybody can have anything worth 
while having. Since effort is as unde- 
sirable as gratification is desirable, the 
tendency of man is to obtain the latter 
without the former; to get something 
for nothing, as the saying goes. That’s 
where the mechanism of peace begins 
to disintegrate. 

For it is obvious that if the land is 
the source of all production, its own- 
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ership is the means of getting things 
without working. The price for the 
privilege of working the land is in ef- 
fect an abstraction from the laborer of 
part of his production. Whether the 
price is in bushels of wheat (share 
cropping) or in dollars, does not alter 
the condition of robbery that has set 
in. The laborer is forcibly, even if le- 
gally, relieved of part of his wage, and 
finds himself unable to secure in the 
market place the things he wants and 
has worked for. That is an interfer- 
ence with production, for his lack of 





wages means unemployment for an- 
other worker. 

But how does this robbery of the 
English laborer result in bloody con- 
flict with the German laborer, similar- 
ly robbed? Let us imagine that one 
man held title to the entire earth, and 
that his right to that title is rivetted in 
law, hallowed by tradition and uni- 
versally accepted as a natural condi- 
tion of existence. Competition between 
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workers for choice locations would au- 
tomatically bring contributions of their 
products to his coffers. This depletion 
of their wages would intensify their 
desire to produce more; and this in 
turn would make the landlord’s prop- 
erty more desirable, his share of the 
products greater. But, since law and 
custom have obscured this leak in the 
total of wealth produced, other scape- 
goats would be sought. Differences in 
religion, color, language or manner of 
thought bring about misunderstanding 
which readily lends itself to emotional 
reactions; the “foreigner” is always 
the scapegoat for an economic hurt. 
Our universal landlord may make use 
of this psychological phenomena to 
fend for himself, but it is not neces- 
sary that he do so. 

This peculation of wages—which, as 
shown, is a deterrent to production— 
may be increased by the landlord’s cu- 
pidity; he may hold certain choice lo- 
cations out of use, by placing a price 
on them which is beyond labor’s pres- 
ent capacity to pay, and the remaining 
spots therefore become more valuable. 
His “take” becomes greater. A similar 
result is obtained by making his per- 
sonal playgrounds inaccessible for pro- 
ductive purposes. The temper of the 
workers is not improved, and the con- 
ditions leading to a break-up of peace 
are at hand. 

It can be seen that if the whole earth 
were the watch-charm of one man, the 
case for production would be pretty 
bad. It is worse when, as it is, the 
source of supply is divided into nu- 
merous “spheres” of exploitation. For 
then we have the conflicts of avarice 
to mess things up; not only do individ- 
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ual landlords vie with each other for 
a greater share of the tribute from pro- 
duction, but groups of these fellows 
combine to grab the world’s most lu- 
crative spots (mines, oil wells, rail- 
roads), for themselves, and to exclude 
the less powerful groups. The modern 
technique of grabbing up the earth’s 
natural resources is called the cartel 
system; a few years ago it was called 
imperialism; in former times it was 
called, what it really is, conquest. Un- 
der any cognomen it is nothing but 
the defalcation of the worker’s wages 
—or an interference with production. 


HERE are a variety of legal and 

extra-legal schemes for achieving 
ownership of the earth, ranging from 
purchase to bribery to conquest. In the 
broad sense, conquest covers all of 
them. For, whether an army grabs 
physical control or a foreclosed mort- 
gage results in legal control, the net 
result is economically identical; those 
who work or live on the land, or re- 
quire access to its resources, must give 
up part of their production (or wages). 

Internal and international conquest 
are alike in their economic results. In 
both, the essential instrument is pow- 
er; in both, the power rests with the 
State. Internally the State assures the 
private appropriation of rent through 
law, and largely guarantees this ap- 
propriation by shifting the expense of 
government services to its taxing pow- 
er. Taxes further deplete the purchas- 
ing power of labor; which means an- 
other interference with the productive 
purposes of peace. 

International conquest stems from 
internal poverty and from the search 
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for more rent or taxes from peoples 
living in other parts of the world. For- 
eign investments—resulting from the 
excess of the privately appropriated 
rent over the personal needs of the ap- 
propriators—may be confiscated by lo- 
cal politicians, or may come into com- 
petition with investments from other 
countries. Indeed, foreign investment 
is the modern version of the freeboot- 
ing expedition; it is the economic pene- 
tration which ultimately must result in 
the sending of a collecting army. Quite 
frequenily the collecting armies of two 
or more investing countries meet on 
the land of the exploited people. It is 
obvious that neither the soldiers of 
these armies, nor the peoples whose 
production is the bone of contention, 
can look forward to any economic ben- 
efit from the outcome. From the pro- 
ducer’s viewpoint war is always lost. 

The appropriation of production 
through our land-tenure system is 
only one way of creating an unbal- 
anced society, in which a few gain sat- 
isfactions gratuitously while others do 
the work. There seems to be some 
ground for the claim that the land sys- 
tem is the historical pattern for priv- 
ilege, and that to it is due the pressure- 
group technique of getting something 
for nothing through the power of the 
State. The protective tariff privilege, 
the patent graft, the laws favoring or- 
ganized labor and organized business, 
the social security dream, the sinecures 
of bureaucrats, bonuses to soldiers— 
all these are burdens borne by produc- 
tion. Every one, particularly the pro- 
tective tariff, is an interference with 
the principle of peace. Every one frus- 
trates the free exchange of goods, ser- 
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vices and ideas which identify the hu- 
man purpose. But if all these privi- 
leges were removed and only the pri- 
vate ownership of the earth remained, 
it is apparent that there would be no 
relief; for land would become more 
valuable, that is, more of the produc- 
tion could be demanded by its own- 
ers, and the economy of poverty which 
fosters war would remain. 

The appeal to national prejudices, 
ideological and social differences, and 
cultural bigotries must precede every 
conflict. For men commit neither sui- 
cide nor murder except when psycho- 
logically deranged. The mental condi- 
tioning is a highly inflammatory pro- 
cess and appears, therefore, to be the 
cause of war. But the economic pre- 
requisite to such conditioning is pov- 
erty, or the fear of poverty. When the 
primary purpose of life is frustrated 
it is a simple matter to direct the re- 
sulting blind fury toward peoples who 
because of the strangeness of their ap- 
pearance or habits lend themselves 
readily to the search for a cause; par- 
ticularly when the real cause is hidden 
in the laws and traditions fostered by 
the beneficiaries of the system. 

So, if we would have peace we must 
build a society on the principle of 
peace. We must assemble the parts 
with the idea that the purpose of the 
mechanism is the satisfaction of de- 
sires, and that free production is the 
motive force. We must recognize in 
poverty the signal that a deleterious 
substance has crept in, that privilege 
is the cause of it, and that the private 
appropriation of rent is the primary 
privilege. That is to say, if we would 
have peace we must make men free. 





Myopia in 
South Africa 


The Nationalists clamor for a 
separate peace with Germany 


By J. GRESHOFF 


Bataviaasch Nieuwsblad, Java 


other country under the sun, a 

knowledge of its politics is es- 
sential to an understanding of the sit- 
uation today of the Union of South 
Africa. For in that part of the British 
Empire, domestic politics are the dom- 
inant factor in everyone’s life, and it 
is scarcely an exaggeration to assert 
that there is no other subject of con- 
versation. Perhaps that is one reason 
why, in the Union, it is difficult to find 
people who know what is taking place 
elsewhere in the world. 

The white population of the Union 
of South Africa, which numbers about 
two million, is roughly divided into 
three polito-racial groups. The first 
group is made up of so-called Nation- 
alists; the second are British die- 
hards, and the third is the mass of po- 
litical moderates who speak both Boer 
and English, as the occasion demands. 
This last bi-lingual group believes in 
the co-operation of all South African 
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elements working together on the basis 
of their Dominion status. 

Curiously, lingual differences in 
South Africa do not follow ethnic 
lines, but cut across all three groups. 
Thus, those who fought the British in 
the Boer War still speak Boer, but the 
political convictions of some of their 
leaders have changed radically. Gen- 
eral J. B. M. Hertzog, the former Pre- 
mier, has repeatedly demanded the 
conclusion of a separate peace be- 
tween the Union of South Africa and 
Germany; on the other hand, General 
J. C. Smuts describes himself as a 
“true servant of the British Empire,” 
and he acts the part. 

The British die-hards, for the most 
part recently immigrated to the Union, 
are not particularly active politically, 
despite their influence, but the Nation- 
alists are active in the extreme. They 
demand, consistently and continually, 
absolute independence from Britain. 
The majority of this group shows a 





leaning toward the totalitarian powers, 
although it must be said that their 
knowledge of authoritarian régimes is 
the foggiest. Some of the membership 
is openly in sympathy with Nazi Ger- 
many. Their chief characteristic, how- 
ever, is their opposition to everything 
and everybody—a sort of totalitarian 
hostility that makes no exceptions: 
they are anti-British, anti-Semitic, 
anti-Dutch, anti-capitalistic and anti- 
Negro. Confronted with a positive pro- 
posal, they flounder in confusion. 

This uncertainty of the Nationalists 
may be derived from the wide dissem- 
ination of Nazi propaganda in the 
Union since the advent of Hitler. Last 
year, Nazi propagandists were so ac- 
tive and their missionary labors so 
flagrant that General Smuts, then min- 
ister of justice, was compelled to use 
police troops to quell pro-Nazi dem- 
onstrations. 

The Nationalists are not the most 
far-sighted of political groups. They 
howl for independence and for com- 
plete separation from Britain, but they 
are indifferent or uninformed as to 
whether a Republic of South Africa 
could survive. Some of them so de- 
spise England. that they frankly say 
they want to see Britain defeated, but 
they are blind to the sufferings they 
might experience themselves, should 
Hitler win. It is on the basis of this 
political myopia that General Hertzog 
has predicated his “peace policy.” It 
is a policy, obviously, that does not 
look ahead, and has interest only in 
the present. 

When it is argued that the Union, 
under Nazi rule, would lose the liber- 
ties it enjoys within the British Em- 
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pire, the typical Nationalist shrugs his 
shoulders in skepticism. If he replies 
at all, he says, “We will see.” He has 
a genius for hatred and a lust for 
revenge. Nevertheless, the Capetown 
Government tolerates them and their 
activities and permits the publication 
of their newspapers where unbridled 
expression is given to their detestation 
of England. 

The forbearance of the Government 
is due to the fact that these National- 
ist extremists are relatively few in 
number. Most of the Union’s popula- 
tion is solidly behind General Smuts. 
Of course, there are tens of thousands 
of Boers who were disgruntled over 
the political complexion of the Union, 
but on the outbreak of war they rallied 
behind General Smuts and reasoned, 
with manifest logic, that the improve- 
ments and reforms they desired cer- 
tainly could not be achieved under 
Nazi overlordship. And also it is ob- 
vious enough to this middle class that 
their future economic welfare is irrev- 
ocably linked with the ultimate vic- 
tory of Britain. 

This truth rests in the fact that the 
Union of South Africa stands or falls 
with the gold standard. If gold is to 
be abolished, as Hitler threatens, the 
Union would disintegrate. Without the 
profitable export of that metal, the 
Union’s trade balance would show a 
calamitous deficit. The middle class 
prospers, because of gold; agriculture 
is generously subsidized, because of 
gold; the Union’s taxes are the lowest 
in the world, because of gold; its uni- 
versities and libraries exist, because 
of gold. 

Should a Republic of South Afri- 
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ca be established prematurely, eco- 
nomic pandemonium would ensue. 
Like ripe fruit, the country would fall 
into the hands of the first invader. It 
is difficult to see what advantages, oth- 
er than sentimental, the population 
would obtain in a republic, for com- 
plete independence would not bring 
the people greater individual liberties 
than they now possess as a Dominion. 
But it is indicative of the stubborn 


streak in certain Nationalist leaders 
—notably General Hertzog and Dr. 
D. F. Malan—that they continue to ad- 
vocate a separate peace with Germany. 
No other government, in the midst of 
war, would tolerate the existence of 
a handful of agitators eloquently 
preaching the cause of the enemy, 
certainly not in Nazi Germany, the 
paradise of the Hertzogites and Mal- 
anites. 


German War Correspondents 


The British press has evidenced some surprise that 
the names of fallen war correspondents are included 
in the casualty lists in the German newspapers. They 
have recognized with apparent astonishment the fact 
that German propaganda, so reviled by them, has 
from the first day of the war advocated and put into 
practice the principle that no one should report on 
the deeds and achievements of the soldiers at the front 
who is not himself exposed to the same conditions and 
dangers as every other man in the forward line. News- 
reel men, first in the Polish campaign and later in 
Norway, achieved the technical and propagandist mir- 
acle of enabling a nation of eighty millions to see 
pictures of these historic happenings only a few days 
after they took place. 

Through the courage of the propaganda unit, an 
aspect of the Great War has been overcome which at 
the time deeply embittered the soldiers at the front: 
namely, that Jewish scribes, from their safe homes, 
encouraged them to glorious deeds, while they them- 
selves were far from the gunfire. 

The National Socialist German Workers’ Party has 
divested political propaganda of its former evil repu- 
tation, and has made it an indispensable factor in the 
modern leadership of a nation. The lying fantasies of 
a Churchill are in direct opposition to the concise 
sentences of the German war communiqués, which in 


their stern, soldierly language have always been ac- 
curate.. —Danziger Vor posten 





Meditation on 
Westminster 


A New Zealand cartoonist finds a new 
meaning in the British Commonwealth 


By Davi Low 


The Listener, Organ of the British Broadcasting Corporation 


ren sounded just as I was about 

to cross Westminster Bridge. 
Westminster Bridge is a good 250 
yards’ sprint with not even a drainpipe 
for cover if Hitler’s perverted pups 
start to play their games, which is a 
familiar hazard for Londoners just 
now. As I walked along, with, I hope, 
as much dignity as the circumstances 
allowed, I remembered that Macaulay, 
the historian, had written a prophetic 
passage about a future time—e future, 
that is, so far as he was concerned— 
when a New Zealander standing on 
Westminster Bridge would view the 
ruins of London. Now, I’m a New Zea- 
lander myself, and the parallel was 
striking, except that I was in too much 
of a hurry to stand and indulge in 
philosophic contemplation, and in any 
case quite a lot of London hasn’t been 
ruined. The pigeons still eat out of 
your hand in Trafalgar Square in the 
sunshine; St Paul’s still looks like an 


fie OTHER day the air-raid si- 


etching in the evening from a bus top 
(not that I advise you as a general 
thing to hang about it much in the eve- 
ning); Piccadilly still is the center of 
the world and looks like it, although, 
of course, one may now sometimes 
have to jump a few barriers to get to 
it; the Albert Memorial is safe; the 
Thames hasn’t dried up; and the Lon- 
don shops, with very few exceptions, 
are open as usual—as one placard 
says in one little shop which has had 
its front neatly blown out, “More open 
than ever.” London’s still the mysteri- 
ous place where reside history and 
endless interest. 

The things which non-Londoners 
find interesting about London are a 
source of wonder to the natives. I’m 
told that New Zealand soldiers on their 
first day in London almost without ex- 
ception ask to be directed to Madame 
Tussaud’s and Buckingham Palace. 
That amuses me, by the way, because 
I remember that when I came here the 
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first place I myself sought out was Ma- 
dame Tussaud’s. Visitors always seem 
to want to gape at Westminsier Abbey 
or the Caledonian Market or to poke 
round the Tower or the British Mu- 
seum. No Londoner would dream of 
going to the Tower or the British Mu- 
seum unless he had to. So far as my 
own observation takes me, I should say 
that these institutions are practically 
supported by visitors. I know East End 
Londoners who have been to the West 
End about twice in their lives, and I 
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know Londoners of Mayfair who have 
never been to Limehouse in their lives 
and see no reason why they ever 
should go there. From New Zealand we 
think of London as a collection of 
“sights.” But to the natives the “sights” 
are only background, not felt with the 
same exciting clarity as they are by 
the strangers seeing them for the first 
time in reality after, perhaps, a life- 
time of sentimental anticipation. Buses, 
undergrounds, offices, shops are much 
more the living symbols of the Lon- 
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doner’s daily life—his normal life, I 
mean. Just at present the living sym- 
bols are the underground shelters and 
the coffee-stalls after an all-night sit- 
ting. 

Now, about the native Londoner. 
I’m a cartoonist, and it’s part of my 
business to boil down the characteris- 
tics of peoples into convenient sym- 
bols. When I began as a cartoonist in 
New Zealand years ago I used to draw 
only two sorts of Englishmen—one 
swell one with buck teeth, top hat, 
spats and monocle, called Feather- 
stonehaugh or Cholmondeley, who was 
always saying “Bai Jove!” And one 
somewhat thicker one with a fat face 
and cap, that said, “Ow, I Sy!” I pic- 
tured them doing stupid things like go- 
ing out rabbiting in gold suits, or try- 
ing to milk cows at the wrong end. All 
nonsense, perhaps, but acceptable to 
the view of young New Zealand. 


ND the compliment was mutual. 
"For on this side of the world there 
existed similar misconceptions about 
“colonials.” Many English people 
thought of New Zealanders and Aus- 
tralians—oblivious of the fact that 
New Zealand is as far from Australia 
as Great Britain is from Russia, they 
lumped us all together—as wild fel- 
lows with beards, living a primitive 
life in the big open spaces, on horses, 
in red shirts and gumboots; or, when 
we occasionally turned up in London, 
as rough diamonds call calling our- 
selves “squatters” with untold wealth, 
ripe for the picking of confidence men. 

Even now the legend persists that 
London swindlers make a regular in- 
come out of selling Nelson’s lions in 
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Trafalgar Square to simple-minded 
visiting Antipodeans. Antipodeans— 
that’s what they call us; though I have 
often explained that the Antipodes al- 
ter in relation to the point of view, 
and that to New Zealanders the British 
Isles are the Antipodes. I suspect that 
most of the later legends about New 
Zealanders are the aftermath of some 
pretty strenuous leg-pulling on the part 
of playful New Zealand troops of the 
last war. People still recall meeting 
that handsome young squatter with the 
prosperous walking-stick plantations 
in the North Island, for instance. Then 
again we pay the penalty of our inten- 
sive trade propaganda which tends to 
give the more unthinking Londoners 
the impression that New Zealand is in- 
habited almost exclusively by sheep. 

Some years ago, when passing New 
Zealand House in the Strand, I saw a 
young man and his girl looking at a 
picture in the window of a group of 
sheep on Canterbury Plains. Suddenly 
the maiden burst into tears. “I can’t 
go with you to that lonely place,” I 
heard her say. At this slight on my 
native heath I interfered and said, 
“Young woman, do you know that 
within easy run of that beautiful spot 
lies a town with twelve cinemas?” That 
did the trick; that altered her whole 
view. No town with twelve cinemas 
could be uncivilized. I have no doubt 
that in due course they went out and 
became good New Zealand citizens and 
lived happily ever afterwards. 

The influx of New Zealand troops at 
the last war cleared up a lot of mis- 
taken ideas; and their presence again 
in London just now with their cheerful 
open faces and friendly manners has 
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confirmed the Londoner’s view that, 
after all, they’re ordinary decent peo- 
ple like themselves. “Ordinary” and 
“decent” are trite words. No doubt 
you have been reading during the past 
month about the superlative qualities 
of courage, self-sacrifice and endur- 
ance of the inhabitants of London, un- 
der this, one of the most searching or- 
deals of history. Well, it’s very grati- 
fying to have the rest of the world 
swooning with admiration at my fel- 
low-citizens. But if you were here you 
would find no Londoners putting on 
airs about it all or making any pre- 
tensions to be doing any more than any 
ordinary decent person would do in 
the like circumstances. You don’t hear 
anyone foolish enough here to claim 
that Londoners are better or braver 
than other people. None of that race- 
superiority humbug here. This genera- 
tion of our democracy knows that no 
people have a monopoly of the excel- 
lences, and that there are good men 
and brave in all countries, not only in 
Britain and the free Dominions with- 
in the British Commonwealth, but in 
America, China, Russia, France—yes, 
even in Germany, though you don’t 
hear much from the good men in that 
country nowadays, hunted, persecuted, 
imprisoned and shot as they are. De- 
spite the totalitarian precision with 
which dictators generalize upon the pe- 
culiar attributes of race and nation, al- 
locating all the virtues to themselves 
and all the vices to everybody else, 
there are among all peoples the noble, 
the kindly, the generous, as well as the 
mean, the cruel, the pitiless. Pitiless— 
dreadful word. If, by the way, any- 
thing further were needed to refute 
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Hitler’s pretensions, it is that his Nazis 
still find material for their persecution 
of pity in their precious New Order 
in which charity to a suffering old Jew- 
ish woman or a kind word tossed to an 
enslaved Pole are offences earning the 
concentration camp or the lash. It is 
the strength of Londoners today that 
they are the head and forefront of the 
ordinary decent people everywhere, 
the representatives of ordinary decen- 
cy throughout the world in the defense 
of the simple humanities. 


HE Nazis hold otherwise, of course. 

They propagate the lie that this is 
a war of imperialism, in which the 
wicked British Empire fights only to 
keep its winnings. They constantly seek 
to segregate us nationally. They would 
love us to work up to a good old bom- 
bastic jingo mood, matching our boasts 


against their boasts and imitating their 
fatuous national pride. They want us 
to scream about our race superiority, 
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our John Bull, our Britannia, because 
that would justify one of their funda- 
mental denials of progress; for they 
deny that the progress of humanity can 
grow otherwise than upon the basis of 
a narrow, arrogant nationalism; and 
that the love of a people for their na- 
tive land can show itself otherwise 
than in crude selfishness and pride in 
the destruction of others. That is what 
these fools call patriotism. There is a 
different conception of patriotism. The 
kind held by people who believe that 
the final outcome and consummation 
of the noblest thoughts is in producing 
as many as possible full-breathed, 
bright-eyed and happy-hearted human 
creatures. They would wish the people 
of their countries to excel, not by de- 
pressing others below their own level, 
but by example, raising all to higher 
standards of well-being. 

This is the faith of the hopeful ones. 

The economic and social problems 
of the present day are pretty formida- 
ble, and they haven’t been made easier 
by blundering stupidity and frustra- 
tion in the past. The hopeful ones ob- 
stinately hope to solve them in an or- 
derly fashion, without sacrifice of the 
measure of freedom, dignity and re- 
sponsibility humanity has already 
won, but on the contrary, with its in- 
crease. Against them they have those 
who would deny all this hope and who 
demand that the world give up the 
struggle, accept defeat and resign its 
manhood to their so-called New Order, 
New Economics, New Efficiency. New 
Order! The oldest order in the world, 
the order of the master and the slave. 
New Economics! The economics of 
perpetual war. New Efficiency! Efh- 
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ciency in what? The production of hu- 
man misery? 

That’s what this war is all about, I 
think: why the British Commonwealth 
is at war, why London is a battle- 
ground, why there are so many young 
New Zealanders about, and why I have 
to hurry when I cross Westminster 
Bridge. As I walk off I pass on my 
right an enormous statue of Boadicea 
looking like Winston Churchill in 
night attire driving a couple of stone 
horses against invading legions 2,000 
years ago. To my left is the delicate 
filigree edifice—an edifice, please, not 
a building—of Parliament, the House 
of Commons, the symbol of our strug- 
gle for the common man, our unremit- 
ting striving toward orderly growth to 
the fuller life down the centuries. Be- 
fore it the statue of Cromwell, the 
middle-class Englishman who didn’t 
like stupid tyranny and so he got up 
and kicked it out. And so across the 
road, from where down Whitehall I 
can see on his column Nelson, the cap- 
tain who disposed of the last swell- 
headed despot who tried to invade 
Britain. I won’t pretend that I would 
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be unmoved, but I should not consider 
London dead if these monuments were 
all blasted off the face of the earth. 
These are sticks and stones, symbols 
of realities in the souls of men. The re- 
alities are proof against bombs and 
can only be destroyed by our people 
themselves. But I should think London 
worse than dead were it, like another 
great city across the Channel, to buy 
immunity for its body at the expense 
of its soul. Woe to such a city; for its 
walls will be a reproach to it forever 
and the monuments of its fathers will 
sneer. This fate is not likely to happen 
to London. Londoners are tough. 


T° THOSE of you who may be wor- 

rying about us, let me tell you of 
one old lady of Stepney. She had her 
house blown up over her head. After 
having been extricated and given the 
cup of tea which is the British com- 
forter in all emergencies, she was 
asked how she felt. She replied, “All 
right. Just a bit shook.” That, I think, 
puts the London of this day and hour 
completely. “All right. Just a bit 
shook.” 


China—Land of Ancient Wisdom 
China has not been called the Land of Ancient Wis- 


dom for nothing. Two neighboring restaurants were in 
constant competition with each other. After a while it 
got tiresome, and the two proprietors met over a cup 
of tea to resolve the situation. They decided to merge. 
Wr. Wong took over the management of Mr. Tong’s 
restaurant, and Mr. Tong took over the management 


of Mr. Wong’s restaurant. 


Now Mr. Tong rejoices when he sees a customer 
going into the restaurant next door. The same with 


Mr. Wong. 


—Dr. Walter Dawison in Gelbe Post, Shanghai 





Straws in the Wind 


Cost Accounting 


The young author brought his attractive 
wife to the party, and received the con- 
gratulations of his host. “Your wife looks 
wonderful; her dress is a poem.” 

“A poem? You’re mistaken, sir. It rep- 
resents sixteen poems, four short stories 
and half a dozen radio gags.” 

—Die Weltwoche, Zurich 


Gone Aloft 


(It is pointed out that restrictions on 
the sale of silk, in order that it may be 
used for barrage balloons and other mili- 
tary purposes, apply not only to stockings 
but to all garments for both sexes, from 
silk ties to underwear.) 


Whenas in silk the barrage goes 
(Forgive a touch of Herrick), 

How odd to think that Julia’s hose 

Go sailing up in shapes like those 
To regions atmospheric! 


Above the roofs, aloft in space, 
The monster soars, well wadded; 

It fills, I know, a useful place, 

But rather lacks the lustrous grace 
That Julia’s legs embodied. 


And, mark you, when from field or croft 
It dares the wind-borne rockings, 

It bears full many a garment soft— 

There’s rather more that’s gone aloft 
Than simply Julia’s stockings. 


How strange the booty and how droll 
When up the monster flickers; 
Under revised, A. A. control 
Rides Sister Susie’s camisole 
And possibly her knickers. 


Aye, worse than that is writ on high 
In war’s new drifting dramas; 

For there suspended in the sky 

Hangs Cousin Ernest’s old school tie 
And Uncle Ned’s pyjamas. 


—“Lucio” in the Manchester Guardian 


Cold Comfort 


In these times one finds it curiously 
comforting to remember that it is still 
possible to be killed by falling over a dog’s 
lead, stepping on a non-existent stair, be- 
ing run over,’ pricking a finger on the 
bristles of a stiff broom, sleeping over a 
coke fire, choking on a fish bone or falling 
off a horse. All these accidents, I discover 
on ringing up a statistical bureau, have 
recently occurred. 

—Stanley Baron in the 
News Chronicle, London 


Impeccable Reference 


Employer: Why do you insist that I get 
a reference from the prison warden? 

Applicant: He’s the only man who 
knows I’ve stolen nothing for a period 
of two years. 


—Argentinisches Tageblatt, Buenos Aires 


Science Marches On 


Poultry have been laying well on saw- 
dust, fed to them as an experiment by Mr. 
C. A. Arbuthnot of Hayling Island. The 
hens did not fulfill the traditional joke 
by laying doorknobs, but produced satis- 
factory eggs on what is, after all, a vege- 
table fiber. Mr. Arbuthnot found that the 
sawdust gave the birds a tremendous thirst, 
but they got over this after about a fort- 
night. 

—Japan Chronicle 


Glamour Girls 


An officer in the W.A.A.F. was surprised 
to learn that her detachment at one of the 
biggest R.A.R. stations in the country pre- 
fer going for a route march to playing 
hockey or netball. 

The explanation of this preference, so 
much opposed to the ideas of the male 
soldier, is essentially feminine. It is, says 
the officer, the glamour the girls feel they 
achieve by marching in a body and being 





stared at as they pass through the villages. 
“Can we go for a march if we do extra 
well today, ma’am?” is a frequent re- 

quest. 
—Evening Standard, London 


Palestine’s Reward 


Only when the flag of Fascist and Cath- 
olic Italy is unfurled over Christ’s Sepul- 
chre will the Holy Land have received the 
veneration it deserves. 

—Monsignore Navarra, 
Bishop of Terracina, Italy 


Shelter Fifth Column 


I am glad that the Westminster City 
Council is experimenting on the question 
of infection in shelters. I read on the tape 
yesterday afternoon that—I quote literally: 


“The Medical Officer of Health of West- 
minster City Council, working in conjunc- 
tion with noted scientists, is completing 
experiments which it is believed will en- 
able an antiseptic, non-irritating solution 
to be projected into shelters in a fine mist 
so that any Germans likely to cause in- 
fections such as colds, influenza, scarlet 
fever and shelter throat can be rendered 
harmless.” 

—Lord Petersborough in the 
Daily Telegraph and Morning Post, London 


Impeccable Logic 


At Middlesbrough Police Court yester- 
day, a solicitor, asking for excuse from at- 
tendance of a client, said: “In the first 
place, he is a man of not very bright intel- 
lect. Secondly, he is employed on impor- 
tant Government work.” 


—Newcastle Journal, England 


The Anachronistic Ida 


C. Ida Desborough, Gerrards Cross, 
Bucks, urges people to plant oaks in every 
available space for the sake of our future 


Navy. 
—Daily Sketch, London 
Titled Kindness 


I have not met a girl who does not trea- 
sure the memory of the few words spoken 
personally by the Chief Controller on her 
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innumerable tours round the depots; and 
leave us also our titled women in high 
places, or the milk of human kindness will 
dry up. 

—Letter in News Review, London 


Sequitur 


What is Christianity? It is the religion 
of Christ—long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, temperance, justice, kindness; 
“against such there is no law.” I would 
in the first place use our Air Force to 
bomb Berlin thoroughly and continuously 
until it lay in ruins. 

—Correspondent in the Glasgow Herald 


War Realism in Quebec 


I assure you that if our province re- 
ceives its fair share of Dominion war en- 
terprises, you will soon find out that the 
Frenchmen of Quebec are most loyal sub- 
jects, always ready to fight to the last man. 

—Mayor Napoleon Courtemanche, 
quoted in the Montreal Gazette 


No Word From Buick? 


Some time ago a certain German film 
star visited Hollywood. One day she en- 
countered a famous Hollywood director, 
and bent upon impressing him with the 
great achievement in the German Film In- 
dustry, she announced proudly: “Do you 
know that we have just produced a film 
with a cast of 30,000?” 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” replied the Ameri- 
can; “we have often made films with casts 
of 50,000.” 

The German film star was a bit taken 
aback and fell silent. After her return to 
Germany, she mentioned the incident to 
Hitler. The Fiihrer was very annoyed with 
her. “Why,” he exclaimed, “the answer 
was obvious; you should have simply told 
him: In Germany we are making Les Mis- 
erables with a cast of 80,000,000!” 


—France, London 


He’s in For It 


Sailor: “Do you think this Hitler bloke 
stands any chance o’ gettin’ wot he’s out 
for?” 

Soldier: “No, but he stands a bloomin’ 
good chance o’ gettin’ wot he’s in for.” 

—Cape Argus, Capetown 





The Nazis have. bungled every effort 
to make the nation accept occupation 


Hitler Has Not 
Conquered Norway 


By MarsgoriE McFar Lanp 


ITLER’S plans for the “New 
Hone in Europe include ex- 

tension of the Axis literally to 
the North Pole. Through Quisling, he 
has offered the Norwegians partner- 
ship and a glorious future lebensraum 
consisting of the North Sea, its islands 
and shores. 

According to the Basle National- 
Zeitung: “Major Quisling’s articles in 
the German weekly, Das Reich, in 
which he explains that the Rome-Ber- 
lin Axis has been prolonged to Oslo 
and that Norway, not only in strategi- 
cal but also in political conceptions, 
occupies the key position for the whole 
North, a position which must be taken 
into proper consideration when the 
New Order of Europe is finally estab- 
lished, have caused considerable sen- 
sation in political circles in Sweden. 
Stockholm newspapers report from Os- 
lo that it is obvious that Quisling has 
received positive promises from au- 
thoritative German sources referring 


to the position of Norway after the 
war, the consequences of which cannot 
be calculated at present. . . . The Nor- 
wegian Minister of Information de- 
clared recently in a speech that Nor- 
way will occupy a leading position in 
the North when the Norwegian lebens- 
raum is realized. He further explained 
that the Norwegians who have immi- 
grated to America in the last few dec- 
ades should return to Norway to oc- 
cupy their due place in this lebens- 


‘raum. Whether the Norwegians will 


follow this invitation to return to their 
homeland under the present circum- 
stances may be problematical, accord- 
ing to the Stockholm press.” However, 
to accommodate this “problematical” 
increase of several hundred thousand, 
the National-Zeitung concludes that 
Hitler must have promised Quisling 
Iceland, Greenland, the Faroe Islands, 
probably the Shetland Islands, and 
other territory in the Arctic. 

Hitler’s appeasement policy toward 





Norway, in general, is in striking con- 
trast with his treatment of such “in- 
ferior” peoples as the Poles and the 
Czechs. After all, the Norwegians can 
lay claim to being rather more Nordic 
than the Germans themselves, but 
probably a more cogent reason than 
anthropology is that a co-operative 
Norway would be much more useful 
to the Reich than a sullen, antagonis- 
tic one. At any rate, civil administra- 
tors and the military occupation were 
directed to treat the Norwegians with 
consideration and to try to coax them 
into liking nazism. Unfortunately for 
the success of this policy, the Germans 
have had little recent experience of 
such methods, and neither is Nazi ego- 
tism compatible with imaginative un- 
derstanding of the feelings of a con- 
quered people. 

The first blunder was the demand 
that the Storting (Parliament) itself 
depose King Haakon. The Norwegi- 
ans, who had never been conspicuously 
monarchistic, immediately discovered 
a deep love for their King. Another 
affront was to forbid the celebration 
of May 17, Norwegian National Day, 
except for showings in the cinema 
houses of films of the German occu- 
pation of Norway. By late summer, the 
apathetic despair of the Spring had 
turned into active hatred of the whole 
Nazi concept. Writing in the London 
Times in November, Jacob S. Worm- 
Miiller, Professor of History at Oslo 
University, adviser to the Nobel Insti- 
tute and editor of the monthly political 
and literary review, Samtiden, told of 
some of the factors which contributed 
to this change: 

“For one thing, Norwegians in the 
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capital were impressed by the knowl- 
edge that England was standing firm. 
Increasing optimism was helped by the 
unimpressive German attempts at em- 
barkation for the invasion of England, 
and the view took root that Germans 
in Norway were getting sick of their 
invasion plans. 

“T saw some of the exercises on the 
coast, elaborate in preparation and 
with a goodly number of horses as 
well as men. They were undoubtedly 
marred by mutinies here and there, 
for the soldiers soon objected to be- 
ing crowded into the holds of fishing 
craft, covered with nets and wire net- 
ting, just like pigs in a cart going off 
to market, and then being taken for 
trips on the restless sea. This huddled 
live freight became sick, time after 
time, no matter how often the experi- 
ments were repeated, and the smaller 
fishing craft had to be abandoned as 
unsuitable for invasion purposes. 
Whether the whole idea of an expedi- 
tion from Norway has been given up 
cannot be said; but we gained the firm 
impression that German soldiers in 
Norway feared the turbulent British 
waves. 

“Norway as a whole has grown to 
believe the reports sent out from Lon- 
don, and in this process the Germans 
were helpful, for men on the spot 
saw how German claims distorted the 
known facts which concerned Norway. 
Though many of the British reports 
during the Norwegian campaign were 
faulty and hampered faith in the Brit- 
ish cause, by the time I left the coun- 
try in the first half of October this had 
been corrected and it could be said 
that the hopes of most people had de- 
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veloped into belief in a coming British 
victory. The Germans had missed their 
opportunity. In July they had a chance 
of winning us over by playing on the 
sore theme that Britain had left us in 
the lurch. But they went about it in the 
wrong way, they could not resist the 
impulse to assail our King. It had be- 
come clear, too, that they were plun- 
dering our country on a terrible scale. 
In one week they took 60,000,000 Nor- 
wegian kronen ($15,000,000) from 
the Bank of Norway. And the German 
soldiers were visibly becoming fatter. 
They were getting our eggs, butter and 
other nutritious produce, while it was 
ever more difficult for our housewives 
to obtain the food to which they were 
accustomed. By the time I left there 
was no real food distress in Norway, 
but the outlook is black. And we had 


to pay more and more taxes.” 


T THE beginning, the Germans 

found responsible Norwegian lead- 
ers willing to deal with them, to make 
many concessions in the hope of being 
able to ward off a German administra- 
tion or a Quisling régime. But as time 
went on the Storting became less and 
less amenable to arrogant German de- 
mands, so the total nazification of Nor- 
way was finally decreed. On Septem- 
ber 25, the German Commissioner, Jo- 
sef Terboven, announced the dethrone- 
ment of the King and the dissolution 
of all political parties except the pro- 
Nazi Nasjonal Samling. Its leader, 
Major Vidkun Quisling, the notorious 
prototype of fifth columnists, was 
brought back from Germany where he 
had been tactfully kept out of sight 
for several months. Norwegian editors 
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were sent a questionnaire from the 
Ministry of Propaganda asking them 
whether they were prepared to support 
the new régime in their papers. They 
were told that, “of course, nobody will 
be forced to write against his convic- 
tions,” but that those not in agreement 
would have to leave their jobs. Some 
solved the problem by simply not dis- 
cussing political matters; others found 
that they could defend the new Gov- 
ernment. 

According to Professor Worm-Miil- 
ler, “Unpopular in April, by Septem- 
ber he [Quisling] had come to be a 
laughing-stock,” and his party, for all 
its rise to power, has not increased its 
membership and still includes only 
about 2 per cent of the population. 
Even this small group seems to be di- 
vided within itself on its plans for Nor- 
way. One party organ, the Folketan- 
ken, published an article, believed to 
be a feeler inspired by the German 
Commissioner, proposing that Norway 
become a German protectorate. (It is 
their thesis, of course, that the German 
occupation is for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the country against a British 
invasion.) Quisling, himself, has as- 
sured the people that Norway will be 
“truly independent” and another Nas- 
jonal Samling journal, the Hirdman- 
nen, wrote: “When the Folketanken 
mentions a protectorate, it damages 
our cause with our German kinsmen. 
As National Socialists, we believe in 
the honesty of German intentions.” 

Norwegian dissatisfaction with Ger- 
man protection is likely to increase as 
the winter progresses, according to re- 
ports in the Swenska Dagbladet of 
Stockholm, and Norwegians would be 
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likely to have more faith in the “hon- 
esty of German intentions” and inter- 
est in the lebensraum to come, if the 
reserves of fish and potatoes on which 
they were counting to see them through 
had not been shipped off to Germany. 
War damage has been found to be 
larger than was originally estimated; 
a loan of 50,000,000 kronen ($12,- 
500,000) raised for the restoration of 
destroyed factories, roads, farm build- 
ings, etc., amounted to little more than 
first aid. The Swedish Red Cross is 
trying to help, but transportation is 
still so difficult that it is impossible to 
get supplies in to many districts, even 
when they are available. Because of 
unfavorable weather last Summer, 
there is a hay shortage—very serious 
in a dairy country—and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture campaigned to get 
the farmers to use leaves as a substi- 
tute. Even so, a great many head of 
cattle will have to be slaughtered be- 
fore Spring. One of the most urgent 
problems is shelter for the 30,000 Nor- 
wegians who were made homeless by 
the invasion. The Swedish Red Cross 
has shipped in some wooden houses 
and the Germans themselves have six- 
teen factories at work producing oth- 
ers. Clothing is rationed, though the 
authorities say that there is not a seri- 
ous shortage of necessary articles. 


HE Nazis naturally blame all short- 

ages on the wicked British block- 
ade, which prevents the importation of 
supplies from the United States, but 
this does not go down very well with 
the Norwegians, since the blockade did 
not apply to them until after the Ger- 
man invasion. As the Swedish news- 
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paper, Karlstads Tidningen, remarked: 
“One cannot burden the other party in 
a war with one’s own responsibility. 
Such actions are not the best way to 
strengthen friendly feelings for the oc- 
cupying power which plays the role of 
military protector.” 

Besides food, Germany has also pre- 
empted the lumber surplus, amounting 
to about 1,000,000 cubic meters (42,- 
377,000,000 board feet), which piled 
up when the war cut off Norway’s nor- 
mal exports, as well as large supplies 
of cellulose, wood pulp and paper. 

The Germans are undertaking elab- 
orate public works of the kind which 
have military value. The harbor of 
Trondheim is to be enlarged at a cost 
of 6,000,000 kronen ($1,500,000) and 
its railroad facilities are to be in- 
creased at a cost of several millions. - 
The first year-round highway between 
Oslo and Trondheim has been com- 
pleted; it is a wide road, excellently 
adapted for transport of troops and 
equipment between the two cities. 
Work on the completion of the Nord- 
lands rail connection between Mo and 
Moséen has been speeded up, and 
6,000 men were employed in the 
building of Norway’s largest railway 
bridge which is one of the links of this 
route. Plans are also under way for 
greatly increased utilization of Norwe- 
gian water power for the generation of 
electricity. This is intended to supply 
Denmark as well as Norway and—per- 
haps the most grandiose scheme of all 
—Germany itself by means of a sub- 
marine cable traversing the Skagerrak. 

The catch in all these projects is 
that fifth columns can work both ways. 
An ominous incident—from the Ger- 
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man point of view—was the land- 
slides in Western Norway at the end 
of November which were attributed to 
sabotage. The Oslo-Bergen Railway 
was disrupted in ten places and the 
Rikshighway along the Hardanger and 
Eids fjords was badly damaged. As 
this demonstrated, Norway is particu- 
larly well adapted to successful sabo- 


tage, for her mountains and fjords 
make it easy to interfere with trans- 
portation systems by damage at only 
a few judiciously selected points. If 
Norwegians in general become more 
actively rebellious as time passes, ex- 
tensive application of the methods 
taught them by the Nazis and by their 
own Quisling may be expected. 


Gettysburg Address, British Version 

Four score years and five ago our forefathers let 
loose upon this country the Civil Service, conceived 
in obstructionism and dedicated to the proposition 
that all the people are created idiots. 

Now we are engaged in a great Departmental war, 
testing whether that Service, or any Service so con- 
ceived and so Dedicated, can long endure, We have 
begun to set aside a great portion of our Department 
as a snug resting place for those who crowd here that 
the Civil Service may live. 

It is altogether normal and typical that we should 
do this. 

Of course, in a larger sense, we cannot organize, 
we cannot plan, we cannot operate the Department. 
These brave bureaucrats, living and dead, with whom 
we struggle here have sabotaged it far beyond our 
poor power to add or detract. 

It is for us, the volunteers, rather to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished muddle which our Civil Service 
colleagues have thus far so nobly advanced. 

It is for us rather to be here dedicated to the greater 
muddle remaining before us: that from these dead 
hands we take increased devotion to that red tape to 
which they give the last full measure of devotion. 

That we here highly resolve that their sabotage 
shall not have been in vain—that this nation, under 
Horace [Sir Horace Wilson, head of the British civil 
service], shall have a new dose of Appeasement— 
and that the government of the Civil Service, by the 
Civil Service, for the Civil Service shall give Hitler 
the earth. 


—Marquess of Donegal, quoted 
in Sunday Dispatch, London. 





Control of the ‘Mediterranean of Asia’ 
means future mastery of the whole world 


Anglo-American 


Far Eastern Policy 


By Kumataro Honpba 


Contemporary Japan, Tokyo Political and Economic Monthly 


NSOPHISTICATED Japanese 
have a partiality for wishful 


thinking in international poli- 
tics, though this failing is not a mo- 
nopoly of the Japanese alone. A sur- 
vey of the vicissitudes of relations be- 
tween Japan, Great Britain and the 
United States since the first World 
War shows that Britain and America 
as well as Japan have fallen an easy 
victim to it. The prevailing impasse in 
their relations has been caused by a 
series of incidents, punctuated with 
short-lived understandings. The Japa- 
nese first thought that the Soviet Union 
was behind China in its conflict with 
their country. With the development of 
military operations in China, however, 
acts of obstruction, openly committed 
by British authorities and nationals 
against the Japanese forces, cast sus- 
picion upon Great Britain. The armed 
clash between Japan and China was in- 
- deed an inevitable outcome of policies 
consistently pursued by Great Britain 


since the latter half of 1935 or, to be 
more exact, since the visit of Sir Rob- 
ert Leith-Ross to China, which resulted 
in Great Britain’s success in carrying 
out China’s currency reform to her 
own advantage. Great Britain regards 
Chiang Kai-shek as a great leader who 
has succeeded in unifying the so-called 
Republic. She desires to help China, 
as unified by Chiang Kai-shek, become 
a modern state in an effort to make it 
a bulwark against Japan’s advance to 
the Asiatic Continent. An implication 
to that effect was made by the late Ne- 
ville Chamberlain, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in an address, deliv- 
ered in October 1931. The assistance 
extended to Chiang Kai-shek is a man- 
ifestation of Britain’s deep-rooted na- 
tional policy, not sentimentalism or a 
local clash of interests. 

This was not appreciated by unso- 
phisticated Japanese. Even many per- 
sons in politics were not aware of it. 
But now even the unsophisticated have 
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come to see that Britain’s anti-Jap- 
anese policy toward China is deep- 
rooted and in complete discord with 
the policy Japan is pursuing. 

The American Government in its 
notes to the Tokyo Government has 
charged Japan with violations of the 
Nine-Power Treaty and the Anti-War 
Pact. As pointed out by some Japa- 
nese, America is apt to take a legal- 
istic view of the situation, because of 
her lack of understanding of Far East- 
ern affairs. It is contended by them 
that heart-to-heart talks with America 
will eventually result in her under- 
standing Japan’s position, though Brit- 
ain would seem incorrigible. Both the 
Japanese people and Government have 
been victims of such wishful thinking, 
whereas Great Britain and the United 
States have a common position and 
policy in the China affair. 

When hostilities started between Ja- 
pan and China, the Japanese Govern- 
ment issued a statement—an unsolic- 
ited declaration—pledging its respect 
for the rights and interests of third 
powers in China. The British Govern- 
ment responded by addressing an offi- 
cial note to the Japanese Government, 
demanding compensation for any dam- 
age suffered by Great Britain and Brit- 
ish nationals as a result of Japanese 
military operations. A few days later, 
identical notes were sent to the Japa- 
nese Government by France and the 
United States. 

At that time, Captain Anthony Eden, 
then Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, stated in the House of Commons 
that it was extremely fortunate in the 
Sino-Japanese conflict that the British 
Government was keeping in constant 
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touch with the United States, taking 
parallel, if not joint, action with the 
latter. In the China affair, the Anglo- 
American positions and views are 
identical. Great Britain has strenuous- 
ly endeavored since the very beginning 
of hostilities to involve the United 
States in the affair or to influence the 
American Government and people on 
her behalf. Such an analysis may of- 
fend most Americans, but it has been 
the national policy of Great Britain to 
win over the United States to her side, 
to secure American co-operation in all 
her vital international issues, to in- 
volve the United States in all impor- 
tant international complications, and, 
if possible, to make the United States 
take the foremost place, by casting 
away her own traditional isolation. 


((0-OPERATION and joint action be- 

tween the two countries have never 
been so well achieved as at the Wash- 
ington Conference. The Conference re- 
sulted in the termination of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, which had so dis- 
pleased the United States. Japan was 
bound by the Nine-Power Treaty. She 
was forced to waive all her claims to 
interests in Shantung, which had been 
recognized by the Versailles Peace 
Treaty. Under the supervision of Great 
Britain and the United States a subse- 
quent conference was held between Ja- 
pan and China at Washington, with 
the result that Japan was compelled 
to return Shantung outright to China. 
Furthermore, Japan was tied down to 
an inferior naval ratio of 5: 5 : 3. 

Great Britain realized it was impos- 
sible to protect her vast territorial and 
economic interests in the Far East or 
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east of the Suez single-handed, even 
before the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-5. Hence, her conclusion of an 
alliance with Japan. After the termina- 
tion of the Russo-Japanese War, which 
ended in a signal victory for Japan, 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was still 
necessary to Great Britain for securing 
her Empire’s defense against Ger- 
many. After the war, Japan entered in- 
to a convention with Russia. In 1907, 
Great Britain followed suit. 

Sir Edward Grey, then Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, when the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance was renewed 
for the third time in 1911, told Baron 
Kato, Japanese Ambassador, that the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance was not so 
popular as before, but it was very use- 
ful in Great Britain’s defense against 
Germany, so Great Britain was ex- 
tremely agreeable to its renewal, by 
revising its provisions so as to conform 
with the new situation before its term 
expired. The new situation, as referred 
to, concerned relations between Great 
Britain and the United States. And it 
was the intention of Great Britain to 
revise the provisions of the Alliance so 
as to free her from obligations as an 
ally in case Japan came into an armed 
clash with America. 

Great Britain had hitherto protected 
her vast territorial and economic inter- 
ests in India, Australia, New Zealand 
and the Pacific mainly by means of 
her alliance with Japan and to some 
extent by diplomatic operations based 
on friendly relations with the United 
States. During the first World War, a 
Japanese naval detachment proceeded 
as far as the Mediterranean Sea to pro- 
tect British shipping. But still Britain 
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sacrificed the alliance with Japan for 
co-operation with the United States, 
which she regarded as essential for 
maintaining her national existence in 
view of a change in the world situa- 
tion. 

Great Britain is still ready to sacri- 
fice Japan’s interests in order to secure 
co-operation with the United States. 
She is driving hard for joint action 
with America, which she now finds is 
absolutely necessary not only in the 
Far Eastern question but in world is- 
sues. 


HE United States, however, is some- 

what shy of this vigorous British 
approach. America does not have such 
a large interest in the Far East as 
Great Britain. To be sure, it is the 
fixed policy of the United States since 
her war with Spain in 1898-99, which 
resulted in her acquisition of the Phil- 
ippines, to advance there, but her Far 
Eastern interests are comparatively 
small and to many do not warrant the 
assumption of unnecessary obligations 
across the Pacific Ocean. 

American investments in China, in- 
cluding the property of missionaries, 
barely comes to $200,000,000, one- 
tenth of British investments. The 
United States thus takes a strong le- 
galistic position, but she possesses no 
large material interests in China to 
defend. American interest in the Far 
Eastern question is based on ideals, 
with an eye to future developments. 
Great Britain is realistic, as she de- 
sires to maintain her large interests in 
the Far East. It is obvious that she is 
defending these interests against Ja- 
pan, whom she regards as her hypo- 
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thetical foe in the Far East. Japan is 
a formidable rival in British eyes. 
Even during the Manchurian incident, 
the British were inclined to rely on 
America. At the meetings of the 
League of Nations, Sir John Simon, 
Britain’s chief delegate, was evasive 
at every crucial moment. He was anx- 
ious to find a meeting-ground with Ja- 
pan, so that he took a lukewarm atti- 
tude toward the question. When eco- 
nomic sanctions were proposed against 
Japan during the League discussions, 
Great Britain failed to support them 
on the ground that the United States 
would not give her support. On a later 
occasion, Foreign Secretary Eden ad- 
mitted that Great Britain was not in a 
position to suppért economic sanctions 
against Japan, because the two great 
nations interested in the Far East were 


not resolute enough and in a position 
to enforce such a measure in connec- 
tion with the Manchurian incident. 
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Ave Caesar, fugituri te salutant! 
—Le Jour, Montreal 


January 


Through a realization of her weakness 
in the Far East, Great Britain is eager 
that the United States protect her in- 
terests there. 

During the Manchurian incident, 
Lloyd George and General Smuts made 
memorable addresses, advocating the 
vital necessity of co-operation between 
Great Britain and the United States. 
Stanley Baldwin, then Prime Minister, 
on one occasion went to the length of 
declaring that peace in any part of the 
world could be safeguarded, if the two 
powers joined together. 

Such appeals from British statesmen 
failed to elicit any favorable response 
from the United States, which had an 
unpleasant remembrance of the luke- 
warm attitude taken by Great Britain 
in the early stages of the Manchurian 
incident, contrary to American wishes. 

The situation between the two pow- 
ers, however, has presented an entirely 
different picture since the outbreak of 
the Sino-Japanese conflict. The United 
States has fallen in line with Great 
Britain, who on her part has done 
everything possible in her power to in- 
volve America in the China affair in 
order to restrain Japan in accordance 
with her China policy, vigorously pur- 
sued since 1935. President Roosevelt 
apparently takes more easily to British 
ideology and propaganda than Wood- 
row Wilson did. 

In short, Great Britain has achieved 
a fair success in forming a joint An- 
glo-American front against Japan. The 
general public has failed to appreciate 
this fully. Even now there is a consid- 
erable animosity toward Britain in 
Japan, but, singularly enough, no pa- 
triotic organization or association ad- 
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vocating vigorous diplomacy has ever 
adopted such a stiff attitude toward 
America. Some Japanese are still la- 
boring under the notion that the United 
States may be alienated from Great 
Britain or that a definite split may oc- 
cur in their joint camp. 

In this connection, it must be noted 
that neither Great Britain nor the 
United States has ever made a secret 
of what they wanted in their policies 
toward the Far East. Secret diplomacy 
does not prevail in those two countries. 
Look at British newspapers or discus- 
sions in the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons, and the policies and attitude of 
Great Britain will be clearly seen. So 
it is with the United States to an even 
greater extent. From the very begin- 
ning of the Sino-Japanese conflict, the 
United States has brought continuous 
pressure to bear upon Japan. But no 
form of pressure has been enforced 
without notice. The American abroga- 
tion of the 1911 Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation was described here as 
a surprise measure taken without no- 
tice, but if one had read American 
newspapers, the American action could 
easily be foreseen. 

In terminating this treaty, the United 
States was actuated by the desire to 
ban exports of war materials to Japan 
with a view to rendering it impossible 
for her to keep up military operations 
in China, because the United States be- 
lieved that Japan had been dependent 
upon her for the supply of her war 
materials. Senator Key Pittman, Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Affairs 
Committee, who represented the Ad- 
ministration, first introduced an anti- 
Japanese war materials embargo bill 
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in the Senate, which, however, was op- 
posed by Senator Vandenberg, a Re- 
publican leader, as a violation of the 
Commercial Treaty with Japan. Ex- 
pert opinion in the State Department 
was in favor of a resolution for de- 
nunciation of the Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation. 


HESE circumstances were not known 

to Japan, where strong desire was 
voiced for the conclusion of a com- 
mercial modus vivendi with the United 
States. It was a foregone conclusion, 
however, that the United States would 
never enter into such an arrangement 
as would defeat the aim of the abroga- 
tion of the Commercial Treaty. 

It must be noted, too, that America’s 
action was also designed as a demon- 
stration against Great Britain’s alleged 
submission to Japan in the Tientsin is- 
sue, whereas the Tientsin arrangement 
was not an agreement at all, but a mere 
formula, as pointed out by the late 
Prime Minister Chamberlain in the 
House of Commons. The Arita-Craigie 
formula, which was reached in July 
1939, recognized that large-scale mili- 
tary operations are being conducted in 
China and that the Japanese forces find 
it necessary to take certain measures 
for their own safety in the occupied 
areas. This formula did not recognize 
Japan’s belligerent rights as stipulated 
by international law, nor did it affect 
Great Britain’s pro-Chiang policy at 
all. Even after the conclusion of the 
Arita-Craigie formula, Great Britain 
continued extending financial assis- 
tance to the Chiang Kai-shek régime, 
as evidenced by the active traffic which 
has been going on along the Burma 
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route since the Tokyo conference of 
July 1939. Nevertheless, some Japa- 
nese rejoiced over the Anglo-Japanese 
arrangement which they regarded as a 
diplomatic victory, while the American 
and British press denounced it as a 
Far Eastern Munich. The bitter tone 
of press comments stirred the Ameri- 
can Government to action. The result 
was the abrogation of the Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation. A member 
of the British Embassy staff in Tokyo 
is reported to have regretted that the 
American action had come two weeks 
too late, according to an article pub- 
lished in Britain. The British official 
apparently implied that Great Britain 
would not have made such a conces- 
sion as the Tientsin formula if the 
United States had denounced her Com- 
mercial Treaty with Japan a fortnight 
before. Every time Great Britain has 
made a concession evidently in favor 
of Japan, the United States has stiff- 
ened her attitude. 

A few months before the outbreak 
of the war in Europe, the United States 
made a gesture toward the European 
powers, to impress them that she would 
hold Japan in check should hostilities 
occur in Europe. Since war started in 
Europe, the United States has persis- 
tently looked upon any concession 
granted Japan by European powers, 
including Great Britain, with disfavor, 
and has urged Great Britain, France 
and others to go ahead with their joint 
punitive expedition against Germany, 
with implied assurances that there 
would be no occasion for worry about 
Japan. 

The first action which the United 
States took in this direction was, as 
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mentioned before, her denunciation of 
the Treaty of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion. When France entered into an ar- 
rangement with Japan for the closure 
of the French Indo-China route, Great 
Britain was obliged to follow suit, by 
closing the Burma road for three 
months, from July 18, in view of the 
sudden turn of the European situation. 
The United States was chagrined at the 
alleged weak-kneed attitude of Great 
Britain and France, and, taking ad- 
vantage of the heavy shock dealt the 
world, including the United States, by 
Germany’s brilliant blitzkrieg, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt launched his gigantic 
rearmament program which called for 
a 70 per cent increase in American 
naval strength within six years, in ad- 
dition to the naval-building plans al- 
ready approved, an expansion of the 
army and navy air forces to 40,000 or 
50,000 planes, and the organization of 
a standing army of 2,000,000. It must 
be remembered that her rearmament 
serves to bring pressure upon Japan. 


LEGISLATION has been enacted by 

the United States for conserving 
national resources by enforcing a li- 
cense system for exports of aviation 
gasoline, high-grade heavy oil for mak- 
ing aviation gasoline, tetraethyl lead, 
iron, steel and scrap iron and steel. 
This legislation has been effective since 
August 1. It is ultimately intended to 
bring economic pressure on Japan in 
such a way as to render it impossible 
for her to continue military operations 
in China. If the situation continues, Ja- 
pan must be prepared for a total ban 
on all American exports of not only 
aviation gasoline and ordinary gaso- 
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line but petroleum as well. Thus the 
more pressure Japan brings to bear 
upon Great Britain, the stiffer will be 
the American attitude toward Japan. 

The Anglo-American front against 
Japan is not limited to the China affair 
alone, but is also extended to the South 
Seas question. Germany’s successful 
blitzkrieg in Europe has imparted a 
powerful impetus to Japan’s southward 
policy, which, in the eyes of Great 
Britain and the United States, has been 
deliberately pursued by taking advan- 
tage of Great Britain’s difficult posi- 
tion. 

The intelligent classes of the United 
States have long seen the relations be- 
tween the United States and Great Brit- 
ain in a correct light. They have ap- 
preciated the strength of the British 
, fleet which has enabled the United 
States to maintain the Monroe Doc- 
trine. With the Atlantic dominated by 
the British fleet, the United States is 
in a position to send all her naval 
forces to the Pacific to bring pressure 
against Japan and even to menace Ja- 
pan with the possibility of transoceanic 
operations. In assisting Great Britain, 
the United States has so far been ani- 
mated by kinship, mingled with ideas 
of justice and chivalry. Now, however, 
an entirely different idea stimulates 
the United States to action for the sake 
of Great Britain. Germany conquered 
France in less than a month, with the 
result that even the British Isles are 
now in imminent danger. Should the 
British fleet fall into Germany’s hands, 
it would seal the fate of not only Great 
Britain, but of the United States. Both 
the American Government and people 
have now fully realized that the United 
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States and Great Britain are bound to 
stand or fall together. 

Great Britain is fully prepared to 
sacrifice everything to save herself. 
Even if the European war ends in a 
victory for Great Britain, the British 
Government will be in the hands of the 
working classes, rather than men of 
high class or the intelligentsia as in 
the past. Just as Winston Churchill has 
handed over leadership at home to the 
Labor party, he will hand over leader- 
ship of the Anglo-Saxon Empire to the 
United States, which, forming a scion 
of the Anglo-Saxon family, as it were, 
has grown stronger and richer than 
Great Britain. For the past several cen- 
turies, Great Britain has been mistress 
of the world, but she is now prepared 
to acknowledge American leadership 
in the envisaged Anglo-Saxon bloc, 
one of the four blocs, into which the 
world is likely to be divided. 

The United States flatters herself 
that she must be leader of the Anglo- 
Saxon bloc. The Americans contend 
that totalitarianism, as represented by 
Germany and Italy, is a morbid phe- 
nomenon, because the true aspect of 
European civilization lies in liberal- 
ism and democracy, democratic gov- 
ernment and free economy. It is fur- 
ther contended that the struggle now 
going on in Europe is not a war, but 
a revolution. From such an ideological 
viewpoint, the envisioned Anglo-Amer- 
ican union is not limited to a joint 
front between Britain and America in 
the China question, but on the con- 
trary is extended to the entire world 
situation. The United States may thus 
attempt to protect the vast British ter- 
ritorial and economic interests not only 
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in the Straits Settlements and the Neth- 
erlands East Indies, but throughout the 
entire Pacific area east of the Suez, by 
using Hongkong, Singapore, Australia 
and New Guinea as naval air bases 
jointly with Great Britain. 

Should the British Government flee 
to Canada, failing to defend the home 
country before the German onslaught, 
the British fleet would not surrender to 
Germany or be scuttled. Recently a 
number of British islands in the At- 
lantic were leased to the United States 
for ninety-nine years as naval and air 
bases, while the American Government 
has entered into joint defense arrange- 
ments with Canada. It would thus ap- 
pear that the British fleet will under- 
take to defend the Atlantic, while the 
Pacific will be left to the defense of 
the American fleet. Should the British 
fleet be compelled to flee from the Brit- 
ish Isles, however, the writer has a 
presentiment that its main force will 
move to Singapore instead of seeking 
refuge in Canadian ports, for in Eu- 
rope there is no German navy sufh- 
ciently strong to meet the British fleet, 
while the Italian navy has not suc- 
ceeded as yet in securing mastery of 
the Mediterranean. 


OTH Great Britain and the United 

States now think they feel a direct 
menace from Japan’s southward ad- 
vance. They fear that Japan may at- 
tempt to create a Greater East Asiatic 
sphere of common existence and pros- 
perity, including not only French Indo- 
China, but the Netherlands East In- 
dies, British Malaya, other British pos- 
sessions in the South Seas and even 
Australia. Should Japan be successful 


in this, they fear that she would set up 
an imperialistic bloc, far greater than 
any ever established, for that part of 
the world produces all resources neces- 
sary for modern powers, including oil, 
tin, rubber, iron and bauxite. 

One of the writer’s friends calls that 
part of the globe the “Mediterranean 
of Asia.” Europe has an old saying 
that any country which has obtained 
mastery of the Mediterranean will be- 
come mistress of Europe. The “Medi- 
terranean of Asia” lies at the conflu- 
ence of the Pacific and the Indian 
Oceans, surrounded by continents and 
groups of islands, which are rich in 
natural resources. The writer’s friend 
believes that any power which has 
dominated the “Mediterranean of 
Asia” will become mistress not only of 
Asia but of the whole world. The writer 
himself also subscribes to this view. 
No wonder that the Japanese people 
are so much interested in their south- 
ward advance, which both Great Brit- 
ain and the United States are making 
frantic efforts to thwart. It should be 
remembered, too, that, with the excep- 
tion of Singapore, there is no naval 
port in the British Empire, excluding 
the British Isles, large enough to ac- 
commodate the largest fleet in the 
world. This consideration alone will 
be a strong inducement for the British 
fleet to concentrate at Singapore rather 
than flee to Canada. 

It is because of these world-wide 
considerations that Japan views with 
something more than casual interest 
the Anglo-American union now in pro- 
cess of formation. Indeed, time and 
circumstances have brought Japan to 
a great turning point in her history. 





Its military budget reaches a new high, 
but Kremlin intentions are still secret 


The Enigmatic 


Soviet Union 


By R.E.S. 


Weltwoche, Zurich 


NCE again the Russians have 
() sms a hermetical seal over 
the export of news from the 
U.S.S.R. and, although that nation is 
not at war, its censorship surpasses 
even that imposed by the belligerents. 
The outside world receives no letters, 
telegrams, cables or telephone calls 
that are not approved by the censors. 
Some years ago, prosperous Amer- 
ican newspapers employed the device 
of sending special correspondents into 
the Soviet Union. During the duration 
of their assignment at Moscow, their 
cables back home were more or less 
innocuous, but they did employ their 
time in making careful studies of ex- 
isting conditions, end they published 
their findings once they had left the 
U.S.S.R. Of course, this meant that 
the correspondent, could not return to 
Russia, and it also meant that the cor- 
respondent’s newspaper could not get 
another visa for a substitute correspon- 
dent. 


But even this dodge can no longer 
be employed. Since the outbreak of 
war in Europe, the journalist who 
wants to get into the Soviet Union must 
first demonstrate that his “ideology” 
is “unobjectionable” to the Kremlin, 
and in addition must submit evidence 
that his employer-newspaper is sympa- 
thetic to the Soviet régime. 

The upshot is that the only news of 
the Soviet Union comes today from re- 
turning travellers. While their reports 
may be colored slightly by reason of 
individual bias, nevertheless they fur- 
nish at least some background. With 
the aid of the Soviet newspapers, bol- 
stered by the Moscow radio, one can 
make some sense of the political cli- 
mate in Moscow. 

In 1933, the Soviet Union began 
working in earnest toward its ultimate 
goal of world revolution. By 1938, 
however, its leaders recognized that 
this goal could not be attained by 
propaganda alone. Propaganda, ac- 
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cordingly, was bolstered by the estab- 
lishment of a strong army; while the 
enlarged Red Army was part and par- 
cel of the propaganda campaign, it 
was also created, ostensibly, to defeat 
any attacks by hostile states. 

When consideration is given to the 
increasing amounts spent by Soviet 
Russia on her army, it becomes obvi- 
ous that her military effort in recent 
years has been enormous. The mount- 
ing appropriations each year for the 
army aptly illustrate the new Russian 
militarism. For example: in 1933, the 
military budget amounted to 1,500,- 
000,000 rubles; the next year, it leapt 
to 5,000,000,000, in 1935 to 8,000,- 
000,000, in 1936 to 14,800,000,000 
rubles, in 1937 to 22,400,000,000 
rubles, the ensuing year to 34,000,- 
000,000, last year to 40,000,000,000, 
and in 1940 the Red Army appropria- 
tion amounted to 57,600,000,000 ru- 
bles (representing 31.7 per cent of the 
entire budget for the U.S.S.R.). 

Consider these astonishing figures 
in another light. Just before the start 
of the Polish campaign, the official 
census of the U.S.S.R. gave the popu- 
lation as 183,000,000. The breakdown 
of the figures shows that the Red Army 
budget that year represented 25 rubles 
per month per capita. Now, according 
to Moscow statistics, the average in- 
come of a worker in the Soviet Union 
is 287 rubles monthly, which is to say 
that 10 per cent of every Comrade’s 
income went into armaments. [This 
percentage is considerably removed 
from the actual fact. It assumes that 
from birth to death, every citizen of 
the U.S.S.R. is employed. The most 
liberal estimate, however, places the 
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working population of the U.S.S.R. at 
approximately 40 per cent of the total 
population. Thus, the amount taken 
from the average Soviet worker for 
defence expenditures is closer to 25 
per cent of his wages.] As the 
Soviet authorities, however, realize 
to the full the old axiom that “any 
increase in taxation decreases the pop- 
ularity of the rulers,” the annual in- 
come tax—which of course is visible 
—has not been augmented. These huge 
sums for the army and navy have been 
obtained, first, by a blanket sales tax, 
foodstuffs included; second, by an in- 
crease in working hours without added 
compensation; and, third, by contract- 
ing the length of paid vacations. To 
make these sacrifices more palatable 
to the comrades, there is incessant 
propaganda to the effect that the 
U.S.S.R. may be invaded any hour. 


HIS is a new and recent note in 

Soviet propaganda, and it began, 
over the air and in the newspapers, si- 
multaneously with the announcement 
of the 1940 defence budget. What na- 
tion, or nations, are on the brink of 
invading the Soviet Union are not spe- 
cified; the stress is on “unexpected 
dangers and emergencies.” Anyone 
well-informed in Moscow admits that 
the “unexpected dangers and emer- 
gencies’ are nothing less than the gen- 
eral discontent that is appearing in 
various parts of the U.S.S.R. That dis- 
content had its inception in the new 
taxes, the substantial increase in all 
prices which in some categories (cloth- 
ing, shoes and textiles) have gone up 
100 per cent. 

Politically and militarily speaking, 
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it appears that the Soviet Union looks 
to this winter as a period of watchful 
waiting. Recently some 145 Red Army 
divisions, which were ostensibly en- 
gaged in “maneuvers” along the coun- 
try’s western frontier, have been with- 
drawn. Foreigners cannot learn wheth- 
er these divisions have been demob- 
ilized or moved to other frontiers. 

The utmost difficulty has always ac- 
companied any attempt to obtain reli- 
able figures of the numerical strength 
and mechanical efficiency of the Red 
Army. The best figures, based on offi- 
cial statistics, disclose that since 1935 
a total of 9,650,000 men had been 
trained under conscription, which went 
into effect as early as 1930. 

Less specific data, however, also de- 
rived from Soviet official sources, state 
that the U.S.S.R. is able, in the event 
of emergency, to call up 30,000,000 
trained reserves. As to the quality of 
the men, the opinion of foreign mili- 
tary attachés is at variance. Some of 
them point out that in the campaign 
against Finland during the winter of 
1939-40, the Russian soldier did not 
show to great advantage, although it 
is true that in the end the Finns sued 
for peace. Also, it should be remem- 
bered that the Red Army tried to ad- 
vance, and eventually did advance, at 
a time of difficult weather conditions. 


HE consensus of military attachés, 

however, is that the chief military 
strength of Russia lies in its motor- 
ized divisions and other detachments. 
Particular emphasis is laid on aircraft 
production. In 1938, for example, the 
German military attaché at Moscow, 
Colonel von Bulow, reported to Berlin 
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that the U.S.S.R. at that time had 
twenty-eight airplane factories, and 
that as long ago as 1936 the airplane 
production, in that twelve months’ 
period, was approximately 8,000 ma- 
chines (including transport as well as 
fighting planes). According to his re- 
port, the nation could without great 
difficulty increase its airplane produc- 
tion to 20,000 machines annually. In 
the year 1938, the number of planes 
possessed by the country was given as 
between 15,000 and 17,000. In the 
same year, trained pilots and observ- 
ers were reported to number 150,000. 


ACCORDING to estimates of other 

military attachés at Moscow, in 
1939 Russian had some 20,000 para- 
chutists, and each transport plane was 
capable of carrying up to 100 para- 
chutists or other troops. The previous 
year, the total number of tanks was 
given as 1,500 of between twenty and 
thirty-three tons. [That figure may 
have been reduced by losses in the 
Finnish campaign.] In 1939, more 
than a hundred tanks were built, but 
their size is not specified. 

To revert for a moment to the prop- 
aganda aforementioned, the Moscow 
radio, as well as other stations, refer 
with regularity to the “imperialist 
aims of the belligerents,” but whether 
this is meant to describe Britain alone, 
or Britain and Germany both, is not 
made clear, perhaps with reason. 

The consensus of the diplomatic 
corps at Moscow, it may be said with 
finality, is that the U.S.S.R. is not 
expected to engage in any hostilities 
before the end of the winter, except in 
the event of invasion. 





Twenty-five Years Ago | 


World events as interpreted by The Living Age, January 1916 


HERE was much discussion in 
ik British journals of President 

Wilson’s request from Congress 
of the inconsiderable—according to 
present-day standards—increase of 
$150,000,000 in military and naval 
appropriations, for “preparedness.” 
Said the New Statesman: “There is, 
indeed, a startling irony in the circum- 
stances. Here is Europe still anxiously 
wondering whether the war’s sequel 
will be the increase of armaments or 
their reduction; and here is the United 
States, pacifism’s traditional exponent, 
leaping into the arena, the first to 
adopt the militarist conclusion and to 
set an example of fresh army and 
navy expansion for the rest to follow.” 
The London Nation also considered it 
an ill omen: “We used to think of the 
little neutral peoples of Europe as her 
vestal virgins, inviolate and inviola- 
ble, while all around them must arm 
against lawless force. When the fate 
of Belgium dispelled that illusion, it 
was still a consolation to think that 
across the Atlantic eighty millions of 
civilized men preserved a disdainful 
security and cherished a fearless paci- 
fism, while our world was riven by 
strife. . . . That illusion, too, is gone. 
If it is not the greatest tragedy of this 
war it is perhaps the most startling 
measure of the whole decline of our 
civilization. We are under the wave, 
so deep beneath it that we can hardly 


see our case, but we can measure its 
violence by its back-wash upon that 
distant shore.” 

The Spectator found it a sign that 
“Nemesis has overtaken” Wilson. “He 
tried to be neutral in his attitude to 
the issues of the war, and now events 
are proving too strong for him. We do 
not mean, of course, that he was wrong 
in his determination to remain physi- 
cally neutral. . . . But what is fairly 
open to our judgment and criticism is 
his paradoxical attempt to remain neu- 
tral on a moral issue. . . . His notion 
that the Germans and the Allies were 
all good fellows, unhappily engaged 
in quarrelling about some European 
policies which could not possibly 
concern the United States, cannot 
any longer be sustained. The moral 
issue touches him very closely in- 
deed.” 

In the New Witness, G. K. Chester- 
ton ridiculed the suffragettes for med- 
dling in foreign affairs, of which he 
considered them ignorant. “The best 
example, perhaps, is that of Miss 
[Sylvia] Pankhurst, whose remarkable 
views of foreign policy are now vented 
every week in Britannia, which used 
to be the Suffragette—or, rather (I re- 
gret to say), which is still the Suffra- 
gette. . . . I should like to ask any 
critics what they can make of the fol- 
lowing sentence, for I confess I can 
make nothing of it. Like a great part 





of Britannia, it is printed in large cap- 
itals, which seems to exclude the idea 
of a misprint. For though all papers, 
including our own, have been known 
to have misprints, it is very unusual to 
see Pears’ Soup instead of Pears’ Soap 
in large letters on an advertisement. 
The headline runs: ‘AVERT A PAN 
AND ISLAMIC REVOLT!’ Why 
should Miss Pankhurst avert a pan? 
Who threw the pan? What is a pan re- 
volt? Can it be a suffragette rising of 
oppressed wives armed with kitchen 
utensils? These questions crowd upon 
my mind, and are somewhat bewilder- 
ing at first; but on consideration I con- 
clude that some political description 
must be intended. To all mortal ap- 
pearance it would seem that these la- 
dies attach to the word ‘Pan-Islamic’ 
the idea that there are two great East- 
ern religions now in alliance, the reli- 
gion of Islam and the worship of Pan. 
Perhaps they think the Greeks worship 
Pan. Or must that divine monosyllable 
always be separated by a conjunction 
from everything else? Ought we to de- 
scribe Miss Pankhurst herself as the 
firm of Pan and Khurst? A singular 
business.” 

Arnold Lunn, describing Switzer- 
land in War Time in the Cornhill 
Magazine, wrote: “My Bernese friends 
seemed confident that Germany would 
win and win quickly. A journalist ven- 
tured to remark that Kitchener had 
said that the war would last three 
years, and he was promptly informed 
that the Germans would take Paris in 
three weeks. ‘Nothing can stop them. 
I hear they have some wonderful se- 
crets up their sleeve, some new kind 
of gun against which nothing can 


stand.’ ‘But even if they take Paris,’ 
said the journalist, ‘they will not have 
beaten England.’ ‘Oh, if they take Par- 
is, they will tell the French that they 
will let them off with a very slight in- 
demnity if they can persuade England 
to withdraw, and then England must 
withdraw.’ ‘Humph,’ said the journal- 
ist, ‘they are very obstinate, these Eng- 
lish.’ ” 

According to E. J. Dillon, in the 
Contemporary Review, Greece “puts 
her ease, profit and prosperity above 
strenuous effort and painful self-de- 
nial. She is deaf to voice of duty. ... 
The Greeks are not a warlike race, 
neither are they the stuff of which mar- 
tyrs are fashioned. A people of strug- 
gling traders, they have a keen eye for 
a bargain and an ingrained repug- 
nance to war. Peace is the element in 
which they flourish; warfare that in 
which they perish.” 


‘THE Dublin Review’s opinion on The 

National Temper and the Press was 
that “the best rule is that the news- 
papers should in statements of fact be 
scrupulously exact and should in their 
tone represent truly the national tem- 
per. There is a good deal to be proud 
of in John Bull’s character and tem- 
per. He has little imagination; he in- 
dulges in a certain quiet boasting, and 
is as certain that one Englishman could 
beat four Germans as he was in 1815 
that he could beat four Frenchmen. 
But he is not at all disposed to ignore 
in practice the difficulties he has to 
overcome. His very lack of imagination 
is a great safeguard not only against 
panic but against the approaches of 
panic in time of trial.” 





Poems of the Month 


Selected by Oscar WILLIAMS 


The Four Appearances 
I 


It is the sunlight only, the pure shape 

of shapelessness, the moonlight only, 

the moving light on the moving wall; 

the shadow indistinguishable from light, 

and time’s beat, heart’s beat, so that each 
from all 

only as falling leaf from falling leaf might 
fall, 

one from another and into another escape, 

flight and fear on the quick tongue of de- 
light— 


and the soft hand, folding the soft other, 
which with a breath is gone and come, 
surrounding, or by miracle surrounded, 
forgetting or forgotten, known, unknown: 
deeply implanted in the budding bone, 
bedded in the eye, profoundly founded 

in light, the father, and dark, the mother, 
seed in impermanence softly sown— 


and the harp breaking all its strings at 
once, 

icicles tinkling from a frozen wall, 

snapped ecstasy of time, for time renewed, 

while the disparate loves, with desperate 
eyes, 

search their own shapes for such as might 
delude, 

to feed the rainbow on its daily food 

(lest the whole splendid mythos fall) 

of self-engendered lies. 


II 
And then the change, as if the wind had 


changed: 

the slight quicksilver shiver in a field of 
clouds: 

the golden shudder in a field of golden 
wheat: 

that lustrous and anchored smoke so slow- 


ly shifted, 


and the leaves silverly lifted: 

or as the familiar wall, by frost estranged, 

waits white and blindfold in the frightened 
street, 

till the sun’s fingers and the blind ice meet: 

and suddenly your hand is new before you, 

as new and sharp as the stone beside the 
sea, 

transparent—look!—as you lift it against 
the sun! 


And there you watch the blood like ichor 
run 

in aureate radiance round the skeleton— 

it is the sunlight running round the bone, 

the gilded lie of living that runs around 
the stone, 

and your own isolation come to adore you: 

cold as a moonlith beside the sea you 
stand, 

a separate Thing between the sun and sand, 

alien to each; and with hard eye perceive 

(staring, to hate, and hating, to believe—) 

how, all about you, crystal, foam, and 
grain, 

seaweed and weather, cruelly enchain 

each the other’s aborted and smoothworn 
self, 

the indifferent pattern of the hour to weave. 


III 


Next out of sunlight the sphere globed and 
sleek 

such as the sunlight of a dream might 
break, 

and the sphered godlike image there con- 
tained, 

its violent and human beauty strained 

into that sudden size, that sudden shape— 

whirling concentric, never to escape, 

the beautiful face towards you turned, but 
pained, 

and all that golden strength so bound and 
weak: 


and your own elbows against your sides 
hard pressed, 





and your own heart mutinous against its 
breast, 

as like maimed gods, or gods defamed, 

powerless and sad, with sad self-pitying 
eyes, 

from tortured world to tortured world you 
glare, 

each measuring ruin in the other’s state, 

each in other to see the godhood named. 

but prisoner, too, and lamed: 


and so, each in his sphere of sunlight, 
blown 

bubble-like away in time, brief thistledown 

that meets in air, touches, and lightly parts, 

lost as soon as found and known, 

separated with constrained hearts, 

each to each backward turning still, to see 

that violent beauty by selfhood over- 
thrown, 

and, in the noble eyes, the look of agony. 


IV 


Then again change, as if the wind had 
changed, 

or the eyelids closed, and the dream 
opened, the dream 

turning a silver leaf, showing a silver 
seam: 

as if in a garden the wind touched a tree, 

and suddenly all was stirred and estranged, 

all motion and commotion, all flurry and 
hurry, , 

leaf against blossom moving, blossom over 
blossom, 

shadow and twinkle, and something that 

seems to be 
a moving face, eyes, a hand, a bosom— 


yes, and the white shoulder, then, and the 
quick mouth 

laughing under the quick dark eyes, the 
bright face 

turning with the wind—as if a wind had 
come from the south 

bringing with it the whole tree of silver 
metal : 

the wreathed goddess in her whirl of petal 

opening her arms to the night, 

winding the stars about her shoulders in 
delight, 

turning and turning, yet motionless in that 
place— 


yourself motionless too, and as if not there, 
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but under the closed eyelids in a dream 
aware 

of the changed tree and yourself changed, 
the confusion 

as of leaves and arms, leaves and hair, 

and your own hands on the cold blossoms 
bare, 

and in your powerful vision the illusion 

of the divine blossom suddenly become one 

with the dark tree of sight it buds upon. 


—ConraD AIKEN 
in VICE VERSA, 
The New Poetry Magazine 


Crime 


Envy the mad killer who lies in the ditch 
and grieves, 

Hearing the horns on the highway, and 
the tires scream: 

He tries to remember, and tries, but he 
cannot seem 

To remember what it was he buried un- 
der the leaves. 


By the steamed lagoon, near the carnivor- 
ous orchid, 

Pirates hide treasure and mark the place 
with a skull, 

Then lose the map, and roar in pubs with 
a skinful, 

In Devon or Barbados; but remember what 


they hid. 


But what was it? But he is too tired to ask 
it. 

An old woman mumbling her gums like 
incertitude? 

The proud stranger who asked the match 
by the park wood, 

Or the child who crossed the park every 
day with the lunch-basket? 


He cannot say, nor formulate the delicious 

And smooth convolution of terror, like 
whipped cream, 

Nor the mouth, rounded and white for the 
lyric scream 

Which he never heard, though he still tries, 
nodding and serious. 


His treasure: for years down streets of con- 
tempt and trouble, 

Hugged under his coat, among sharp el- 
bows and rows 

Of eyes hieratic like foetuses in jars; 
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Or he nursed it unwitting, like a child 
asleep with a bauble. 


Happiness: what the heart wants. That is 
its fond 

Definition, and wants only the peace in 
God’s eye. 

Our flame bends in that draft; and that 
is why 

He clutched at the object bright on the 
bottom of the murky pond. 


Peace, all he asked: past despair and past 
the uncouth 

Violation, he snatched at the fleeting hem, 
though in error; 

Nor gestured before the mind’s sycophant 
mirror, 

Nor made the refusal and spat from the 
secret side of his mouth. 


Though a tree for you is a tree, and in the 
long 

Dark no sibilant tumor inside your enor- 
mous 

Head, though no walls confer in the silent 
house, 

Nor the eyes of pictures protrude, like a 
snail’s, each on its prong, 


Yet envy him, for what he buried is buried 

By the culvert there, till the boy with the 
air-gun 

In spring, at the violet, comes; nor is ever 
known 

To go on any vacations with him, lend 
money, break bread. 


And envy him, for though the seasons 
stammer 

Past pulse in the yellow throat of the 
field-lark, 

Still memory drips, a pipe in the cellar- 
dark, 

And in its hole, as when the earth gets 
warmer, 


The cold heart heaves like a toad, and lifts 
its brow 
With that bright jewel you have no use for 
now; 
While puzzled yet, despised with the attic 
junk, the letter 
Names over your name, and mourns under 
the dry rafter. 
—Rosert Penn WARREN 
in THE NATION 


Angina Pectoris 


The steady heart, which in its steadiness 

Allowed formation of the somewhat, life, 

Unsteadies, stops, and so a thick debris 

Drops to the sidewalk, where the poor 
limbs sprawl 

Like things a child had made of mud, and 
all 

The color leaves the face, pale as a knife. 


When the man walked down the street in 
his mackinaw, 

Or sat in a bar-room gurgling at his beer, 

It was only a small usurper of oxygen 

I noticed; I'd have seen him ship for 
Spain, 

Or go to Dakota and die working with 
grain, 

And never thought, or been glad he was 
not here. 


But now that I see him neutral earth, to 
bury 

In earth, for damp, or a pale, poetic swarm 

Of worms to end, I’m sorry; I wish him 
what 

I’d not wish other mud: that he ate to-night 

With children he loved; that the meal was 
heavy and right, 

That he slept with plenty of quilts to keep 


him warm. 
—W. R. Moses 
in FIVE YOUNG AMERICAN POETS, 


Sound Track 


Going into the show one heard nothing 
but closing sounds, 

Doors closing, shutters drawing down; 

Except before the palace and ice cream 
parlor 

One heard the closing of the town, 

One heard the shades and shops and night- 
fall drawing down. 


But after Harlow listen what has arisen, 
The rustle of feet in leaves and leaves in 
black, 
The suck of straws and slam of a screen 
door rising, 
Rising the racket of frogs in the waking 
black, 
In the town in the field in the heart and 
the whole way back. 
—JosePHINE MILes 
in THE SOUTHERN REVIEW 





Speaking 


of Books 


By Leon Bryce BLocu 


lieve, called Arena, Mrs. Hallie 

Flanagan devotes some space to an 
examination of the question of wheth- 
er the WPA arts projects should have 
been concerned more with art than 
with the need to eat. This same prob- 
lem has been up for discussion many 
times, and in many circumstances, 
since the day Adam carefully polished 
the apple Eve had given him—because 
he liked to see it shine—before taking 
a bite into it. 

For more than 400 pages this vol- 
ume unwinds a not too encouraging 
grave-side narration of the late la- 
mented Federal Theater. I, for one, 
am stumped at the inability of any- 
body to draw solid conclusions from 
the evidence adduced here. It all points 
to one inevitability. Summed up in 
homely fashion that conclusion is: 
“Castor oil pours from a spoon—art is 
less fluid.” Not only art, but life, and 
dreams, and the desire of men to fight 
through difficulties—with their own 
bare fists if necessary—and to hell 
with that condescending, patronizing, 
selfish hand-out to the few. 

If truth be told, the question to be 
considered is not: Should the Federal 
Government through its various arts 
projects, devote the energies of an 
army of variously motivated individu- 
als to solving a spiritual or a physical 
need? Not by a jugfull. And Federal 
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Theater, it seems to me, along with all 
the other “arts projects,” failed be- 
cause it was unable to find a leader- 
ship which could not only recognize, 
but also put into action, the real po- 
tentialities of this great public-works 
program. 

One man, at least, among the many, 
had the dream. He is Mr. Eduard C. 
Lindeman, who directed a set-up known 
as the Recreation Project. The reasons 
why he did not go further are many, 
and beyond his control. But perhaps 
that is beside the point. We are now 
concerned with the Federal Theater 
Project, and I do not wish to draw in- 
vidious comparisons. However, we 
should glance around at all the guests 
if we are making a report on the com- 
plexion of the gathering. 

What do you mean by “the real po- 
tentialities” of the program, I seem to 
hear a small voice in the rear asking. 
Or is it heckling? To state it simply, 
the whole WPA (not only the arts pro- 
jects, but most pertinently the arts pro- 
jects) had the greatest opportunity 
given man in the twentieth century to 
build the morale of the American 
people and to send them forth, fighting 
again, to fashion a better nation and a 
better world. This huge Federal ex- 
ploit should have given America a new 
unity, a new strength, a new purpose 
and a new economic beginning, or at 
least set these things in motion in the 
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estimated ten million souls with whom 
it directly or indirectly dealt. 

Instead, the effective leadership ap- 
pears to have been lead—willingly or 
unwillingly—into a policy that at best 
kept breath in the body and gave tasks 
to idle hands, and at worst inured por- 
tions of our population to shiftlessness 
and pauperism. 

I weep for the opportunity lost. 

Another heckler is hissing at me, 
“Why didn’t you do something about 
it, then?” The answer is, I tried des- 
perately. Not on one, but on many oc- 
casions. Here is the record: 

At the beginning of the entire effort 
I offered a plan, with social purpose, to 
the powers who were beginning to take 
over. Later I went to Washington and 
made a more comprehensive survey 
and report on what might be done. At 
that time I was very graciously re- 
ceived and given access to. many rec- 
ords, by Mrs. Flanagan and other indi- 
viduals. Many of the people mentioned 
in this book will remember this occa- 
sion since it precipitated some intra- 
mural competition. At a still later date, 
I attempted to effect some action 
through one of the state organizations. 

In explanation and perhaps as some 
justification for the WPA officials, I 
hasten to say that I was not one of 
them, in fact I had flatly rejected a 
suggestion that I become one of them. 
Perhaps that was a mistake on my part, 
but I felt that I could be more effective 
on the outside, where my vision would 
not be obstructed by the lace curtains 
on the windows. Then, too, it may be 
that my social concepts were worthless 
and that I and those who agreed with 
me were in error. 
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In any event, little or nothing was 
done to help American communities 
and American individuals to help 
themselves. And, therefore, I feel that 
any exposition of the doings of these 
projects is somewhat futile. 

There is hope, however, that reali- 
zation of all the shortcomings of these 
projects may come to those who may 
be responsible next time. And so it is 
worth recalling and reporting critical- 
ly on what has been done. To this de- 
gree Mrs. Flanagan’s book performs a 
tremendously useful service. In it are 
set down just about every effort that 
was made by Federal Theater, and 
much about the individuals who were 
responsible for them. There are some 
excellent pictures, voluminous tables 
of productions, and financial state- 


-ments. Some of this material I saw 


long ago; seeing it again has somehow 
made vivid a strangely forgotten yes- 
terday. 


ArENA. By Hallie Flanagan. New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1940. 475 pages. 
$3.00. 


Wuy Men Benave Lixe Apes & VIcE 
Versa. By Ernest Albert Hooton. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 
1940. 234 pages. $3.00. 


This interesting document is primarily 
a call for the integration of the biological 
and sociological sciences of homo sapiens. 
It is a soundly scientific work done with 
a light touch—of course popularized in 
Mr. Hooton’s inimitable manner. In the 
author’s eyes “the dignity of man” suffers 
a little by comparison with apes, but is 
not seriously wounded. Mr. Hooton even 
believes that the painful comparison may 
help man to understand better why he 
comes off second best on some occasions. 
The emphasis is always on man, and Mr. 
Hooton betrays his secret, in spite of all 
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his beguilery. Just between me, Mr. Hoo- 
ton and the whole world—he has a deeper 


concern than most men for the human race. - 


THe Great AMERICAN Mytu. By George 
S. Bryan. New York: Carrick & Evans. 
1940. 392 pages, bibliography and in- 
dex. $3.75. 


Mr. Bryan has performed an excellent 
and much-needed task—he has cleared 
away a lot of untruth and exposed much 
fiction in connection with the murder of 
Abraham Lincoln. Here is considerable 
new material and a revaluation of some 
old. John Wilkes Booth is portrayed in 
an intelligent and revealing manner, and 
in the light of modern psychological 
knowledge. Some interesting sidelights of 
the area around Washington and Ballti- 
more in the middle nineteenth century. 
Also a realistic understanding of the “revo- 
lutionary” and anti-Negro movement in 
New York City which threatened the se- 
curity of the nation more than the seces- 
sion of the South, movements which cul- 
minated in a powerful drive to set up a 
separate state in Manhattan. Intelligent de- 
bunking and constructive information. 

This volume is a must for all serious 
students of American history and for the 
layman, too. Might help self-appointed so- 
cial reformers who wish to remake Amer- 
ica, section by section, through now-indi- 
genous schemes for action. 


THE Present Makers. By Matthew Jo- 
sephson. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 1940. 565 pages, bibli- 
ography and index. $3.75. 


Here are set down, with clarity and in- 
sight, the political aspects of an era in 
American history. It is an era of rugged 
individualism come of age and gone into 
decay. Here is the essence of the struggle 
between the forces of unmitigated capital- 
ism and liberal reform—a struggle between 
two concepts equally unable to solve the 
great human problems which finally preci- 
pitated us into World War I under Wilson. 
But it should be apparent to all who read 
this book with analytical acumen that our 
participation was as inevitably inherent in 
the events of the preceeding two decades as 
was the inability of the American leader- 
ship to know what to do about it. 
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Wuo Was Tuts Nazarene? By Dr. Albert 
F. Gilmore. New York: Prentice Hall. 
1940. 322 pages, bibliography and in- 
dex. $2.75. 


An intelligent and liberal biography of 
Jesus. Dr. Gilmore gives a nonsectarian 
view of Christ’s mission and appeals to 
men to accept His way in order to gain a 
life of security and peace. The author 
points out that the Church rather than 
the churches is gaining victory today— 
that men are turning again to a reading 
of Scriptures. And, he says, despite the 
ignominy and despair of the world today, 
the Christ is reaching humanity. Refer- 
ring to the fact that, “while the human 
Jesus passed from mortal view, the Christ 
is ever present,” Dr. Gilmore finds in this 
new interpretation a reconciliation of reve- 
lation with reason. Moreover, he says: 

“It solves a serious problem for the 
Jewish race. Jewish theology was founded 
upon the solid base of one God. The con- 
cept of Jesus as God, in consequence, has 
kept many from accepting the Christian 
religion or of acknowledging its Founder 
as the Messiah.. The understanding that 
Jesus, the man, presented, expressed the 
Christ-idea in incomparable fullness re- 
moves the difficulty, for it leaves untouched 
the main thesis of the Old Testament, One 
God and Father of all.” 


Yesterpay Is Deap. By Stuart Cloete. New 
York: Smith & Durrell. 1940. 267 pages. 
$2.50. 


This is a shocking book, and so intended 
in the literal meaning of the adjective. It 
is intended to rouse the United States to 
a realization of the nature of the social 
revolution which is taking place in the 
world, of which the war itself is only a 
symptom. Mr. Cloete sees it as the crisis 
in human evolution, the point at which 
man either retreats to an instinctive ani- 
mal life or establishes the basis for a so- 
cialized future. Hitler he sees as a master 
at making use of the dim, dark forces of 
man’s subconscious and of his racial mem- 
ories, forces which less cynical leaders pre- 
fer to ignore. The hope which Mr. Cloete 
offers is the reaction to action. “Nor are 
those who feel the present civilization a 
failure necessarily Communists, National 
Socialists or Fascists,” he says. “There are 
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many others who have no name or slogan. 
They might be described as Christians, 
though they would say that they belonged 
to no established church. They might be 
described as liberal-socialists, but both lib- 
erals and socialists are dogs with bad 
names. Yet, without a party, without a war 
cry, without propaganda or a political 
machine they are, most probably, the bulk 
of a civilized population, men of good- 
will, who are ready to give up a little of 
what they have so that others shall have 
more. .. . And it is they who will, in the 
end, when they are roused out of their 
lethargy, produce an order that may ap- 
proximate the Bill of Rights.” 

Hitler, he thinks, “may prove to be the 
savior of the world. For the world could 
be saved by an Antichrist. Its revolts 
against him would have the same effect 
as the coming of a new Messiah.” 


LETTER OF CrepiT. By Jerome Weidman. 
New York: Simon and Schuster. 1940. 
442 pages. $2.75. 


Mr. Weidman did not set out to see the 
world in his role of successful author but 
as a young man from the Bronx who had 
never before travelled far from New York 
City. He intended not to “study world con- 
ditions” but to see such sights as the 
Tower of London of which he had read all 
his life, while they still remained to be 
seen. As it turned out, he found, in spite 
of himself, that the people in the world 
just before war broke out were what in- 
terested him; the monuments and the suit 
from the best London tailor were disap- 
pointing. The author is too imaginative 
and too intelligent to be truly naive, but 
neither does he make any pretensions to 
being more sophisticated than he is. Only 
when he comes to the Far East does he 
occasionally fall into seeing it through 
Somerset Maugham’s eyes rather than 
Jerome Weidman’s. Even so, this remains 
a fresh and exciting book. 


I Cuose Denmark. By Francis Hackett. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, Inc. 1940. 291 pages. $2.50. 


As the title of the book implies, Mr. 
Hackett has not set out to prove that Den- 
mark is the best country in the world but 
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to tell why he himself—a cosmopolitan 
“liberal”—preferred to live there rather 
than in Ireland. or the United States or 
England or any of the other countries with 
which he is familiar. Through many years 
in America, years which included Hull 
House and the New Republic, he had re- 
mained an Irish nationalist, but when he 
returned to the “free” Ireland, he found 
it disappointing and concluded that “once 
nationality is the vested interest of a polit- 
ical party, and once this party monopolizes 
it, you have the postwar nationalism which 
is fascism,” in Ireland as much as in 
Italy or Germany. In Denmark, he found 
a different kind of nationalism, a com- 
munal pride which did not attempt to dom- 
inate minorities, which did not depend for 
its strength on the use of force. Internally, 
laws were enforced primarily by social 
pressure rather than by police action; ex- 
ternally, it was pretty hopeless for Den- 
mark to try to defend itself by force, any- 
way, so the forts might as well be turned 
into Cee and money be spent on 
socially useful projects. “All the money 
spent on education in a year before it was 
invaded could not have given Denmark 
more than a hundred big bombing planes, 
putting a bombing plane at a million 
kroner ($250,000). As a military power, 
Denmark is nothing in and by itself, and 
when an intelligent Dane adverts to this he 
cannot help being subdued. The immense 
quantitative superiorities that are asserted 
in totals rather than averages reach huge 
numbers of billions that leave a Dane mute 
and stupefied.” That is the point of Mr. 
Hackett’s book: though the Danes had 
reached such a high average in matters of 
economic well-being, public health, or- 
derliness, general social intelligence, when 
they came up against Nazi Germany, it was 
only comparative totals of military strength 
that counted. 


Moscow 1979. By Erik R. and Christiane 
von Kuehnelt-Leddihn. New York: Sheed 
and Ward. 1940. 337 pages. $2.75. 


Readers daring enough to join the au- 
thors in facing the imaginable horrors of 
forty years hence will find here at least as 
much as they have bargained for. In com- 
pensation, there is a picture of extreme 
courage inspired by religious faith. 
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AUTHOR IN Transit. By Lancelot Hogben. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany. 1940. 278 pages. $2.50. 


ANCELOT HOGBEN is the author of 

the much-bought book, Mathematics for 
the Million. He is also Regius Professor 
of Natural History in the University of 
Aberdeen. Early in April 1939 he gave 
an address in Oslo, and was about to 
take the airplane for Aberdeen, when he 
learned that the airport of the Norwegian 
capital was in German hands. A trip of 
300 miles became a trip of 20,000 miles 
which took him almost all around the 
globe. This was the shortest route home. 

In this book Professor Hogben tells of 
his observations on that long trek. The 
bulk of this volume is devoted to a record 
of his experience in the Soviet Union. 
Frankly, he did not like it. He entered the 
country, he says, with an open mind. The 
reader feels that he left it with a closed 
mind for the belief that the Bolsheviks are 
building up a proletarian utopia. 

He did not like the smell of the country, 
from the start. It revealed only too clear- 
ly the lack of sanitary plumbing. He did 
not like the average Russian’s inability too 
add up two and three without the count- 
ing frame. Nor did he like the deep ignor- 
ance of the people about world affairs and 
their addiction to long-winded arguments 
about some general thesis which may be 
right or wrong but which would not mat- 
ter anyway. On his long trip across Si- 
beria he saw only three people reading 
and two of them were reading old copies 
of a Moscow newspaper. What is the 
sense, Professor Hogben asks, of improv- 
ing the literacy rate when people do not 
know what to do with their newly won 
knowledge? 

All across Siberia he saw evidences of 
Russian help to Germany. In the port of 
Vladivostok he saw sky-high piles of Jap- 
anese goods consigned to the Reich. The 
Russians were particularly amiable to the 
German-speaking fellow passengers, either 
not knowing that they were Jews or else 
assuming that anyone speaking German 
was a friend ex officio. 

Professor Hogben is sad rather than 
vindictive in writing about Russia. He 
feels that his disappointment was due to 
over-stimulated hopes rather than Russian 
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inefficiency or the viciousness of the sys- 
tem. At the end of this Soviet intermezzo 
he took a boat to Japan in the conviction 
that human nature defies attempts at forc- 
ing its traits with the artificial measures 
of a hot-house. Russia is dirty and ig- 
norant because a quarter of a century is 
insufficient to break her of inveterate hab- 
its. And it is still Russia and not the 
U.S.S.R.—a province of the universal El- 
dorado of the proletarian. 

The delight that Professor Hogben ex- 
perienced at the sight of the clean Jap- 
anese countryside was enhanced by his 
experiences in Russia. The contrast was 
so great that little time was left for so- 
ciological speculation. He saw no evidence 
of exhaustion as a result of the endless 
“China incident.” He suggests, rather than 
urges, that Britain’s attitude toward Japan 
should be revised, taking into considera- 
tion, evidently, the rights of the stronger. 

In the United States he felt that peo- 
ple in this country do not feel themselves 
at a dead end. He finds that capitalism 
has still immense reserves of vitality and 
that it is false to say that the economy of 
private enterprise is moving steadily to- 
wards the state of monopoly production. 

This book is interesting mostly as a kind 
of documentary film produced in the brains 
of a highly receptive observer. It claims 
no place among the immortals but it is 
better than a travel book. Only occa- 
sionally does Professor Hogben fall into 
the habit of trying to obscure a thought 
which he could also state clearly. Evident- 
ly he was thinking of the readers who do 
not believe that clarity may be part of 
profundity. 

—Emit LENCYEL 


THE TROJAN Horse IN America. By Mar- 
tin Dies. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 1940. 366 pages. $2.50. 


. DIES should be granted the mil- 
4" lion dollars he asks for, provided he 
can convince the Nazi Consul, Fritz Wiede- 
mann, and others that he is their genuine 
nemesis in this country. Otherwise an un- 
pleasant verdict on Mr. Dies and his Con- 
gressional Committee to Investigate Un- 
American Activities pronounced by Herr 
Wiedemann, may come true. “He is power- 
less,” Wiedemann is reported to have re- 
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layed to his superiors in Berlin. Unless 
Mr. Dies catches big fish in his books, 
lectures and researches, he is in danger of 
missing the bus. 

In France, MM. Laval, Bonnet, Doriot, 
working huggermugger with Herr Abetz— 
aided to be sure, by Herr Abetz’s social 
charm, as Jules Romains rather gullibly 
admits—opened the gates of the country to 
the Germans. The process still goes on, 
and Vichy is forced to consent, while Mr. 
Hoover’s relief committee wears blinkers 
over its eyes, quite missing the signals 
blazed over the front pages, such as the re- 
tirement by Marshal Pétain of French 
envoys abroad who do not choose to be 
friendly to Hitler. Well, in this country 
there are genteel appeasers too, and some 
of them without doubt adorn Mr. Hoover’s 
sponsor list. Before a man betrays his coun- 
try he kills humanity in his heart. 

Editor and Publisher recently made out 
a sound case to prove that American news- 
papers and news services have successfully 
resisted the cajoleries of the Nazis. Yet Mr. 
Dies in his recent “white paper” managed 
to smear a few, including Transradio Press. 
Mr. Dies was helpful in one instance, for 
Mr. Ralph Beaver Strassburger brought the 
most telling indictment against himself, 
when he issued the statement in defense of 
his printing the German White Paper 
that “he viewed the document as an im- 
portant political paper valuable to the Re- 
publican party.” So far we have had no 
hint of repudiation from the latter source 
or from the rumored future President of 
Columbia University, Mr. Wendell Will- 
kie. 

Behind such organizations as, let us say, 
“Save America First”’—not mentioned in 
Mr. Dies’ book—lies the potential danger. 
One such organization, with a patriotic la- 
bel, is directed by a former German agent 
and ex-convict who conducted a German 
propaganda bureau in this country during 
the last war. A well-known upstate New 
York publisher and an ex-Congressman 
are cozily bunkered with him. If these men 
are armored against Mr. Dies’ probing, 
perhaps the tax payer ought to be told 
why, for the tax payer and citizen is Mr. 
Dies’ ultimate boss as he is the militant de- 
fender of democracy. 

Little people like Kuhn and Zapp, in- 
sidious as they may be, are not overly im- 
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portant and serve but to sidetrack atten- 
tion from the really big fish who mean- 
while escape with glittering honors and 
occupy public places. 

A feature strikingly passed over by Mr. 
Dies in his book is this: foreign agents 
are speedily ferreted out, as Attorney Gen- 
eral Jackson has insisted, if not protected 
by a trojan centaur who neighs and feeds 
on the gilded oats of radio, newspaper and 
social prestige. It is the indigenous pa- 
trioteer whom the little democracy-lover 
most suspects. The former is apt to ex- 
ploit a crisis in self-interest and he clears 
the path for the high-powered band-wagon 
riding on “the wave of the future.” 

In Mr. Dies indiscriminate net, one 
notes, are caught nearly all groups, mild 
or otherwise, working for some sort of so- 
cial rehabilitation. In his Red Paper he 
was in a fever to let the world know what 
it already knew about blunt Communist 
theory. Now, what is important in social 
change is not promissory notes of theory 
(left-wing parties are not far removed in 
this respect from Republicans and Demo- 
crats prior to election) but, rather, the type 
of strategy used to grease the wheels of 
the democratic process toward human 
equalitarianism. Almost everybody admits, 
under the sign of progress, that probably 
some kind of social change is desirable. 
Else why do we go on to tolerate, if not to 
approve of, Union Now and United States 
of Europe campaigns among us? After all, 
aren’t these precisely types of social and 
political change? 


ie SPITE of his conscientious efforts, Mr. 
Dies does not throw much light on what 
we want to know and for which as tax pay- 
ers we are, of course, footing the bill: 

Is America at this peak of history in 
danger of communism? Is America in dan- 
ger of fascism? Is America about to enter 
a total war, and why? 

Pressure groups need not scare us if 
they are not, to put it mildly, nefariously 
financed. Who is behind Save America 
First, the Committee to Uphold the Consti- 
tution, the Silver Shirts and the Christian 
Front? And why? 

With Mr. Will Irwin, a savant of prop- 
aganda, I am moved to conclude that the 
average layman can learn very little from 
Mr. Dies’ book as to where the next sin- 
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ister threat lurks. As an author, lecturer 
and investigator, he somehow tends to sow 
bewilderment. His hit-or-miss lists of names 
have merely the effect of stirring up panic, 
vigilantism, and of freezing progress. His 
is the error of Lord Castlereagh who con- 
tinued’ to engineer blissful confusion and 
national complacency by voting in Parlia- 
ment for more and better pubs—more al- 
coholized brains, that is, among the hard- 
pressed British laboring classes. But the 
American people will not easily be addled 
by Mr. Dies’ brew. Have they not thrown 
off the poison of the Nazi Bund and the 
Communist snake-oil? The common man 
is overwhelmingly in favor of granting un- 
limited aid to Great Britain; he opposes 
dictatorship, and is firm in his resolve to 
strengthen democracy... 

The failure of Mr. Dies’ book lies, I 
believe, in something intangible: it tends 
to make the American who is loyal to de- 
mocracy, the humane man who works with 
his neighbors for social advance, feel like 
an unwelcome guest in his own country so 
long as Mr. Dies scours the highways and 
byways with a faulty broom. 

—PrerrE Lovinc 


Our Future 1n Asta. By Robert Aura 
Smith. New York: Viking Press. 1940. 
306 pages. $3.00. 


HIS book is a call to American opin- 

ion from an able and trained news- 
paper man in Far East affairs, to awaken 
to the true and vital nature of the United 
States’ stake in that part of the Far East 
centering around the South China Sea. Mr. 
Smith evidently believes those who favor 
American withdrawal from the Orient are 
mistaken through lack of proper knowl- 
edge of conditions. It is with this view 
that he has written his pleasant, easily 
readable factual commentary about the 
rich areas of Malaya, Indo-China, Burma, 
the Dutch East Indies, Hongkong, Thai- 
land and notably the Philippines. He ana- 
lyzes Japan’s activities and self-appointed 
role as a creator of a “new order” in 
Asia; how the United States and other 
powers fit in this picture; and paints a 
background of the whole. From this he 
hopes that the reader may shape a much 
needed intelligent comprehension of the 
pros and cons of the United States’ im- 
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mense stake in the Far East and so per- 
ceive Americans should definitely take a 
position to fight for this stake and pre- 
vent any Japanese or other moves that 
imply collapse of what freedom and de- 
mocracy exists there. 

This work ought to be of value not 
only to readers who want more than fea- 
ture or magazine articles to penetrate Far 
Eastern headlines, but also for those who 
want to determine whether or not we 
should abandon our traditional policy of 
bluff and semi-apathy in the Orient, spring- 
ing largely from the old Hay Open Door 
Note of 1899, and take belligerent and 
economic measures to counter Japan’s ex- 
panding aggressions whose program in- 
cludes totalitarian control of all the peo- 
ple and wealth in the South China Sea 
area heretofore nurtured by the United 
States, Britain, the Netherlands and 
France. 

—Norton WEsB 


EuROPE AND THE GERMAN QuESTION. By 
F. W. Foerster. New York: Sheed and 
Ward. 1940. XVIII4-474 pages, with 
index. $3.50. 


brew somber sermon raises the question 
whether anything effective can be done 
permanently to end German militarism 
even if Great Britain succeeds in its an- 
nounced war aim of destroying Hitlerism. 

F. W. Foerster, a German who has at- 
tacked the foreign policies of German gov- 
ernments since 1895, marshals facts to 
show that in their will to achieve power 
through military might the Nazis have done 
nothing but revive and modernize what 
used to be called Prussianism. 

And Prussianism, he demonstrates, is a 
state of mind which has become a seem- 
ingly ineradicable part of the German 
character. An attempt to split Germany 
into small units, he believes, would have 
only temporary effect unless it were ac- 
companied by a return to the supernation- 
al concepts of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Memorably, Dr. Foerster defines Prus- 
sianism as “a highly developed morality 
in the service of pure immorality: an ad- 
mirable order in the service of the most 
appalling disorder, namely the disintegra. 
tion of Europe; organization in the ser- 
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vice of disorganization; Christianity in 
the service of Antichrist.” 

The author reaches the conclusion that 
a return by Germans to Christianity is the 
ultimate solution. But this seems to be not 
a suggestion for a method of solving the 
problem, but rather a restatement of the 
solution desired. Dr. Foerster himself 
traces the modern Prussian spirit to the 
Teutonic Knights who conquered the pa- 
gan inhabitants of northeastern Germany. 
And these knights were members of a 
Christian order. 

At first glance there seems to be more 
practical value to the suggestion that the 
education of German youth be placed un- 
der international control after the war, 
so that all Germans may be taught that 
their country ruined itself by militarism. 
In fact, however, complete military occu- 
pation for a generation probably would be 
needed for such a program. 

With the sternness of a Hebrew prophet, 
Dr. Foerster calls for the punishment of 
his own people for submitting to war 
lords. Yet he is no great admirer of de- 
mocracy, and says that “undoubtedly the 
future of the civilized world will lie with 
monarchy, in a new context and under 
new conditions.” 

Well worth reading. 


—Cuartes M. MEISTER 


Surcwe oF A Democracy. By Heinz Pol. 
New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 1940. 
296 pages. $2.50. 


Ho” France fell to Hitler like a ripe— 
or rather rotten—plum, destroyed from 
within by reactionary and Fascist conspira- 
cies, by the moral disintegration in high 
circles, by criminal unpreparedness, by the 
working at cross-purposes of the various 
branches of government, by the protection 
of traitors and spies, by the fifth column 
within the government, is vividly and con- 
vincingly told by a German refugee who 
lived in Paris as a journalist for several 
years. 

Rereading the famous case of the Cagou- 
lard conspiracy, when the police discov- 
ered hundreds of arm caches all over 
France—machine guns, bombs and muni- 
tions bearing the stamp of German manu- 
facture—a conspiracy in which even Pétain 
and Weygand were implicated, the hand of 
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the master in Berchtesgaden appears more 
clearly than ever. The men of the CSAR 
(Comité Secret d’Action Revolutionaire) 
known as Cagoulards—because the chiefs, 
in order not to be recognized even by their 
subordinates in the conspiracy, wore hoods 
(cagoules)—prepared a signal for the re- 
volt, strikingly similar to that of the Reich- 
stag fire. The two buildings of the French 
Association of the Employers and of the 
Metallurgical Enterprises (corresponding 
to our National Assn. of Manufactur- 
ers) were almost completely destroyed by 
infernal machines and, naturally, the blame, 
as in the Reichstag fire, was to be attached 
to the “Communists” and to the liberals 
and Socialists in the government who tol- 
erated such outrages. When, however, very 
shortly afterward the police found incon- 
trovertible proof that the explosions had 
been engineered by the CSAR, only a few 
underlings were convicted and the leaders 
remained unmolested, otherwise, as Bonnet 
declared—the whole army would have been 
disorganized. 

It is only regrettable that in this excel- 
lent translation, prepared by Heinz and 
Ruth Norden, no reference is made to the 
“guilt on the left,” as narrated in one of 
the two widely read articles of Mr. Pol in 
the Nation, and to which the jacket of 
the book refers. Whether the translators 
avoided the subject on their own initiative 
or whether they persuaded Mr. Pol to omit 
it from the manuscript, in order not to 
embarrass some near and distant friends, 
will remain a mystery of the diplomacy 
which teaches: “Tell the truth, nothing but 
the truth—but by no means all the truth.” 


—S. N. 


FrvE Younc AMERICAN Poets. By Mary 
Barnard, Randall Jarrell, John Berry- 
man, W. R. Moses, George Marion 
O’Donnell. Norfolk, Conn.: New Direc- 
tions. 1940. 222 pages. $2.50. 


ET me say to start that I consider this 

one of the important books in the po- 
etry publishing of 1940. Mr. James Laugh- 
lin, head of New Directions, does poetry 
a service with such intelligent pioneering. 
As publisher and as editor of this anthol- 
ogy he wins the support of the reading 
public. We hope he can make such a col- 
lection of new poets an annual fixture. 
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The book is divided about evenly among 
five poets, and each poet has written a 
special preface concerning his beliefs about 
poetry in general and his own in particu- 
lar. These essays are very revealing, in 
that they are the gestures of the poet ac- 
companying the act of writing his poems. 

The volume is at its best in John Berry- 
man and at its worst in Randall Jarrell. 
Berryman has a natural ear for catching 
the movement of poetry in the foliage, 
and an ability to put it clearly in the con- 
densed and crystal statement. His idiom is 
human, his imagery controlled and beau- 
tifully timed. His verse is polished to the 
point of good taste, and his compassion 
for man is neither synthetic nor simulated. 
One of his poems: 


The sun rushed up the sky; the taxi flew. 

There was a kind of fever on the clock 

That morning. We arrived at Waterloo 

With time to spare and couldn’t find my 
track. 


The bitter coffee in a small café 

Gave us our conversation. When the train 
Began to move | saw you turn away 
And vanish, and the vessels in my brain 


Burst, and the train roared, the other trav- 
ellers 

In flames leaped, burning on the tilted air 

Che si cruccia, ] heard the devils curse 

And shriek with joy in that place beyond 
prayer. 


Randall Jarrell is the re-write man, the 
intellectual hotcha, the will-to-be-a-poet 
with no talent. But his intolerable clever- 
ness bores one. He says that he doesn’t 
want to write a preface, and proceeds to 
write one twice as long as any of the other 
four poets. He demands that we don’t mix 
his preface with his poetry, but I should 
like to meet any one able to untie them. 
He writes: 


In their midst a great shape rose... . 
Unquestioning and pitiless 

Among the ruined and strengthless dead, 
It lifts above the bloody field 

lts powerful and lifeless head. 


This seems to show too strongly the in- 
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fluence of Allen Tate. Compare it with the 
following: 


So I leaving Lytle to that dream 

Decided what it is in time that gnaws 

The aging fury of a mountain stream 

When suddenly, as an ignorant mind will 
do, 

I thought I heard the dark pounding its 
head 

On a rock, crying: Who are the dead? 

Then Lytle turned with an oath—By God 
it’s true! 


Mary Barnard’s verses are delicate, shy 
and unresolved. Her Playroom: 


Wheel of sorrow, centerless. 

Voices, sad without cause, 

Slope upward, expiring on grave summits. 
Mournfulness of muddy playgrounds, 
Raw smell of rubbers and wrapped lunches 
When little girls stand in a circle singing 
Of windows and of lovers. 


Hearing them, no one could tell 
Why they sing sadly, but there is in their 
voices 


The pathos of all handed-down garments 
Hanging loosely on small bodies. 


is full of human sympathies and rich 
pleasing imagery. 

W. R. Moses’ poetry is the poetry of 
underwriting, a paring down that takes off 
not only the meat and fat, but sometimes 
also slivers of the bone. This hurts, and 
consequently the reader has to bring too 
much paraphernalia to the reading of these 
verses. Mr. Moses is also in danger of be- 
ing a poet with one poem (see this month’s 
“Poems of the Month”), a remarkable 
piece of work. 

George Marion O’ Donnell pretends quiet- 
ly. His poems are competent. In his attempt 
to “formalize” his poetry, his recognizably 
human experience of being O’Donnell as 
a “total quality,” is fast fading. The more 
he works on his picture of tradition the 
more it darkens. The imagery is some- 
times charming, his felicity wears gloves, 
a sort of magnetized mediocrity like this: 


Ross waited under the still trees; 
Shadow lay dead across his knees. 
Europe was half a world away 
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From that burnt September day, 
But fortress, city, armed frontier 
Were near as now and close as here; 
For all the bright abstract terrain 
Was vivified in Ross’s brain 

And he, the modern Hercules, 
Supported Europe on his knees 
Where the colored map was spread. 


In the still trees.above his head, 
Crouched upon a lower limb, 

A panther lay regarding him; 
Piston thigh and razor tooth 
Concentrated on his youth. 

Between the panther and the map, 
Ross waited in a balanced trap. 
The panther, watching from the shade, 
Tightened for his leap, delayed, 
And poised with muscles taut, intent 
Upon the passionless descent. 


—O. W. 


BOOKS ABROAD 


THE BOOK OF THE DAY 
By CINCINNATUS 
Hoy, Mexico City 


enone Campos, Minister of Interior 
and Justice in Brazil, has just pub- 
lished a book titled The National State: Its 
Structure and Ideology. 

This work is comparable to Machiavelli’s 
Prince, adapted to the development of 
our political and social institutions. The 
advice that the famous Florentine gave 
Caesar Borgia has now been transmitted 
by the press and the radio to all the peo- 
ples of the world and their governments. 
During normal times, such a book would 
have passed unnoticed by the mass of 
people and would only have been perused 
by the erudite. Its doctrines, like many 
others, would have been discussed in aca- 
demies, clubs, and in the halls of legisla- 
tive chambers of civilized nations and then 
would have been completely forgotten. 
But in the abnormal times in which we 
now live, in this hurricane which destroys 
political institutions in existence for thou- 
sands of years and tears out of our minds 
concepts held sacred for generations, Cam- 
pos’ book is the unexpected spark which 
falls and ignites our last refuge, and leaves 





us completely at the mercy of the tempest. 

What is most curious is that Campos’ 
book, which ought to be on the list of 
books prohibited by the American democ- 
racies, is at present the most discussed work 
in the Latin-America press. It has awak- 
ened the desire to read it of millions in 
Ibero-America and will confuse those who 
still believe in the democracies. 

The American democracies, with the ex- 
ception of Canada and the United States, 
are still in an embryonic state for two 
reasons: the mental incapacity of the peo- 
ple and the immorality of the rulers. Dem- 
ocratic institutions exist only on paper 
and in dissertations meant for fools. What 
really exist are dictatorships hidden be- 
hind the mask of a deluded popular will. 

It cannot be otherwise. Democracy, like 
that of Athens, presupposes the existence 
of a homogeneous citizenry, with equal 
culture, education, rights and obligations. 
In order to arrive at this peak of political 
philosophy, one has to pass through many 
stages, and in each stage there is a victim 
who expiates the sins of others. In the 
course of centuries, it is possible that true 
democracy will come about in Latin Amer- 
ica. Today there is nothing more than gro- 
tesque imitations which corrupt the nation- 
al soul. 

According to John W. White, the New 
York Times correspondent at Buenos 
Aires, Campos’ book is more harmful to 
the democracies than any other book writ- 
ten either by Hitler or Mussolini, and 
since it is written in a persuasive style, is 
more dangerous for the readers of the 
Americas. 

“Brazil, although a democratic State, is 
at the same time totalitarian because the 
supreme authority resides in the Presi- 
dent,” one reads on page 81. Violence, as 
in Machiavelli’s The Prince, is an ac- 
cepted instrument of government and the 
present period is one of transition in which 
democracy has remained stationary, while 
totalitarianism advances rapidly through- 
out the world” (page 17). 

“There is not one country in which 
the preordained is not expected, no nation 
which does not ardently desire the arrival 
of a Caesar.” 

Campos sees salvation only in Caesar- 
ism, a system which he more or less es- 
tablished in Brazil by drawing up the 
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present Federal Constitution. The latter 
confers almost dictatorial powers on the 
President, who has suppressed the ancient 
and valuable check on Federal legislative 
power by the supreme court. This institu- 
tion, clearly developed by Chief Justices of 
the United States from Marshall to Hughes, 
has been laid aside by Campos so that the 
President of the Republic will meet with 
no obstacles in the exercise of his dicta- 
torial powers, since Congress has delegated 
the power of making laws to the Executive. 

Campos proclaims this political ideol- 
ogy frankly when he says: “Liberal de- 
mocracy is an illusion which has no place 
in our epoch.” And what substitute does 
Campos recommend? Caesarism? Dicta- 
torship? Totalitarianism? Caesarism is a 
phenomenon of a civilized but decadent 
country. No country of Latin America is 
in that situation. Dictatorship has been 
the system of government of the majority 
of Ibero-American countries with purely 
negative, although not disastrous, results. 
The only system which remains to be tried 
is the totalitarian which Campos suggests. 

In the construction of his ideal state, 
this famous Brazilian author-politician 
forgets the elementary base for all polit- 
ical systems that the world has known. 
which is that nothing can be built without 
an enlightened citizenry as the foundation: 
a legitimate republic, like a totalitarian 
state, requires the gathering together of a 
disciplined, enlightened and political peo- 
ple, or a nation which truly understands 
what its vital interests are and knows how 
to choose its rulers. 

Campos affirms in his book that “the 
present political struggle between the in- 
dividual and the masses necessitates the 
forceful transformation of the democratic 
liberal régime into a totalitarian régime. 
and the removal of political decisions from 
the intellectual sphere of public discussion 
into the hands of the dictator” (page 23). 


UT when have things been otherwise 
in Ibero-America? With the exception 
of Chile during the last few years, there 
has not been any legislative body con- 
cerned mainly with national interests and 
well-being. Our parliaments have only con- 
sidered private interests or that of political 
parties, with the result that we are dem- 
ocratic in name only. 





